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THE WORLD AND THE baker ge 


STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN! A BILL 
FOR A SO-CALLED BUREAU OF 
FINE ARTS 


HIS EDITORIAL is concerned with the 

Federal Arts Bill, which has recently 
been introduced in both houses of Con- 
gress. This is the bill — originally known 
as the Coffee Bill — which aims to set 
up a permanent Bureau of Fine Arts as 
part of the Federal Government. 

If, today, you find artists everywhere 
in small groups busily poring over 
papers and involved in eager argument, 
it may be safe to assume that they are 
planning amendments to this Bill, which 
has already, and for obvious reasons, en- 
listed the active support of almost every 
important trade union related to the arts 
in the country, as well as of many indi- 
vidual artists. You will soon, in all 
probability, be asked to support it. Be- 
fore signing up, stop, look and listen! 

For twenty years THEATRE ARTS has 
sponsored the idea of a bureau or minis- 
try of Fine Arts, on the theory stated in 
the preamble to this Bill, namely: “It is 
the obligation of the Government to 
recognize that culture as represented by 
the arts is a social necessity consistent 
with democracy and also to recognize 
that such culture must be encouraged 
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A NEW film find makes the first 
strong bid for a place in the heart of 
the world as a competitor to Char- 
lot. With the same charm and gay 
pathos, and even the same large feet, 
Dopey moves wordlessly through 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
just as animate and only slightly 
less human than his rival. 


e 
THE PLAY by a mysterious new 
author, which Jouvet is supposed to 
introduce next into the Athénée rep- 
ertory, turns out to be Le Corsaire 
by Marcel Achard, a name far from 
unknown. An author even more 
familiar will follow when Jouvet 
gives Paris its second full revival 
of Shakespeare’s Othello this season. 
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IN SPITE of the execution of Fede- and developed in the interest of the 


rico Garcia Lorca at the hands of 


Spanish Rebels, the work of this 
young poet, who did so much to take 
Spanish drama back to the towns 
and villages of his country, carries 
on through Lorca’s own plays. His 
Bodas de Sangre, produced here 
several years ago by the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, is on the spring 
schedule of the Stage Society, Lon- 
don, in an English version by John 
Langdon-Davies. Preceding Bodas 
de Sangre, the same organization 
presents Clifford Odets’ Awake and 
Sing, marking the first professional 
production of Odets in England. 

2 
THE MUSEUM of Costume Art, 
16 West 46th Street, New York, 
which last spring began its career 
with an exhibition of extraordinary 
interest, carries on this year with a 
series of lectures on the form, cut 
and material of certain types of cos- 
tume. The first lecture (February 
23) is by Aline Bernstein, on ‘The 
Cutting of Period Costume’. This 
will be followed by M. D. C. Craw- 
ford (March 2), ‘Cotton, Its In- 
fluence on Civilization’; Eva Sikeli- 
anos (March g), ‘Ancient Greek 
Costume’; (March 16), ‘Oriental 
Costumes’; Lee Simonson (March 
23), ‘Clothes on the Stage and 
Off’; Ethel Frankau (March 30), 
‘Design in Modern Dress from 
Authentic Sources’. 

a 
IT WAS September 29, 1856, and 
not September 18, 1854, as THEATRE 
ARTS recorded it in a recent article, 
that Henry Irving made his first ap- 
pearance as a professional actor in 
the Lyceum (Sunderland). Mr. John 
Parker, editor of that invaluable 
work, Who’s Who in the Theatre, 
makes the correction on the evi- 
dence of newspaper reports of that 
time and a program of Richelieu, the 
play Irving made his first appearance 
in, which mentions this later date. 
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general welfare.’ But this Bill is the di- 
rect negation of its own preamble. 

It is not consistent with a high stand- 
ard in the arts, nor is it democratic, nor 
financially practical. It is, in fact, in its 
essence so antagonistic to its own avowed 
principles that it is doubtful whether any 
amendment can remedy its defects. This 
is our opinion, but do not take our word 
for it. Write to the House Documents 
Room in Washington for a copy of the 
Bill (Number H. R. g102) and study it 
yourself. This is important because 
many people deeply interested in the 
idea but opposed to the Bill wave the 
Bill aside as so badly drawn that it can- 
not pass. Yet such bills often get through 
because the opposition is unorganized 
and the favorable pressure well organized. 

The Bill, as it was first introduced 
into Congress in August by Representa- 
tive Coffee, was frankly intended to se- 
cure the permanence of the existing 
Federal Arts Projects. All the ‘functions, 
powers and duties’ of the WPA art 
projects were to be ‘assigned and trans- 
ferred’ to the Bureau of Fine Arts, and 
all artists employed before the cuts of 
last June were to continue in such em- 
ployment in the new ministry. Drafted 
by WPA supporters and workers, the 
Bill aimed also to centre the control of 
the Bureau in the hands of the organiza- 
tions which have grown up within the 
WPA and to develop through them in 
the future ‘the education and instruction 
of the public in the knowledge and 
appreciation of art’ and ‘undertake the 
teaching, training, development and en- 
couragement of persons as artists’. 
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As a measure for the relief of the 
unemployed, the Federal Arts Projects 
have served their purpose well. They 
have developed useful techniques and 
have impressively demonstrated the re- 
sponse of the people at large to artistic 
stimulus. With so much capital invested 
in WPA enterprise, none of these human 
dividends should be wasted. So far so 
good. But the acceptance of that fact is a 
far cry from the acceptance of WPA 
standards, administration and personnel 
as a basis for a Ministry of Fine Arts, 
which should begin by making available 
for the service of the people as a whole 
the best talents in the entire field. 

The original Bill has been amended by 
a committee representing twenty-five 
important art unions, but mainly along 
the lines of organizational control, not in 
the matter of standards or democracy. 
It was reintroduced in both houses of 
Congress on January 21. The revised 
Bill states that all persons ‘presently 
employed’ upon Federal art projects 
‘who are competent to carry out the ob- 
jectives of this Act’ shall continue in 
employment in the new Bureau, and 
adds that ‘the Bureau shall employ as 
many more artists as possible’. At its 
face value, this clause seems to limit the 
personnel recruited from the WPA to 
‘competent’ artists. But when the pro- 
visions for the appointment of the 
judges of competence are analyzed, it is 
seen that the amended Bill is no im- 
provement on its predecessor. 

The Commissioner of the Bureau, the 
Bill states, is to be appointed by the 
President from ‘a panel of names to be 
submitted to him by organizations repre- 


AND FROM Hilton Edwards, di- 
rector of the Dublin Gate Theatre, 
comes this note to clarify the facts in 
regard to the founding and the main- 
tenance of the Dublin Gate Theatre 
and its relation to the later venture, 
Lord Longford’s Productions: ‘The 
Dublin Gate Theatre was founded 
by Micheél MacLiamméir and my- 
self in the Peacock Theatre in 1928, 
where we played for a year, produc- 
ing twelve plays. In 1930 we formed 
a limited company, of which I was 
chairman, and this took premises in 
the Rotunda, which became known 
as the Dublin Gate Theatre, where 
MacLiamméir and I have produced 
over 120 plays. Lord Longford very 
generously aided the company in 
several financial crises by taking up 
shares and so forth, in return for 
which we invited him to become a 
director of the board, and later chair- 
man. We have also played many of 
his and Lady Longford’s plays. . . . 
The limited company has ceased to 
operate theatrically, and is merely 
the lease-holder of the theatre, 
which is let in turn to Lord Long- 
ford and ourselves upon the strict 
understanding that the policy of the 
Dublin Gate Theatre, originated by 
us, should be continued by us under 
the name of Dublin Gate Theatre 
Productions, whereas Lord Long- 
ford’s company is known as Long- 
ford Productions. . . . Under the 
new arrangement we, the Dublin 
Gate Theatre, play from July 20th 
to January 20th and then tour, and 
during our absence Longford Pro- 
ductions play in the theatre.’ 


EGYPTIAN film companies plan 
to photograph again this year the 
annual Moslem pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Last year the camera’s unsuccessful 
invasion of the Holy of Holies almost 
precipitated a civil war. The movies 
will trace each important step from 
ticket purchase and vaccination to 
the final ceremonies at the Kaaba. 
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THE APPRENTICE committee 
of the American Theatre Coun- 
cil, headed by Antoinette Perry, has 
already chosen many Studio Groups 
for experiment in a very worthy un- 
dertaking. The groups are furnished 
with rehearsal space, where they are 
free to develop their own ideas, with- 
out supervision, for a period of three 
months. At the end of that time a 
professional committee sees a re- 
hearsal to decide if the work is worth 
managerial preview, and, on that 
basis, worth a matinee performance 
for the professional. It is not surpris- 
ing to hear that the request for space 
for such groups is overwhelming the 
committee, which includes Herman 
Shumlin, Blanche Yurka, Philip 
Loeb, Brock Pemberton, Frances 
Fuller, Ilka Chase, Margot Steven- 
son and Penny Bancroft. 
e 
THE encouragement which the Ap- 
prentice Committee of the American 
Theatre Council is giving to young 
players extends far beyond the range 
of their own service, and from every 
side groups that have worked to- 
gether through years of training are 
gradually approaching the profes- 
sional field seeking for recognition. 
The American Actors’ Company, 
under the direction of Mary Hunter, 
touched the actual margins of Broad- 
way with the two-weeks’ presenta- 
tion at the Roerich Theatre of 
the splendid translation of Euripides’ 
The Trojan Women recently made 
by Edith Hamilton. 
e 

RARELY, and very rarely, a fa- 
mous stage play can be transposed 
to the screen with small loss to its 
dramatic qualities. New York has 
had an instance recently in the 
Czechoslovakian film version of 
Gogol’s satirical comedy, The Jn- 
spector General, with Vlasta Burian, 
of Prague’s well-known Burian The- 
atre, in the title role and an elab- 
orate musical score by Tara Benés. 
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senting the greatest number of artists 
employed in each of the arts under the 
Bureau’. The members of the Bureau are 
to be appointed by the Commissioner 
from a similar panel, and they, in turn, 
select regional committees chosen, again, 
from a panel of names submitted by the 
unions representing the majority of the 
artists. These committees, according to 
the Bill, ‘shall have sole authority to de- 
termine all questions of eligibility, compe- 
tence and the assignment of artists to 
employment under the Bureau’. In other 
words, the existing relief arts projects 
are to be transferred bodily to the new 
Bureau, and the committees, selected 
from panels drawn up by the workers 
themselves, are then to determine the 
competence of the artists. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point to 
other flaws in the Bill’s content, such 
as the fact that all the administrative 
heads are to be appointed for two years 
only (though they may be reappointed) 
which would make the whole Bureau a 
football for partisan and organizational 
politics; that there is a complete lack of 
normal safeguards in relation to expendi- 
ture; that ‘the sky’s the limit’ as far as 
appropriations go, and that no effort 
has been made to judge the costs. 

Such striking weaknesses hardly need 
emphasis. They will be noted at once by 
any Congressional budget committee, 
and by anyone who reads the bill. What 
is really serious is that by forcing Con- 
gress to consider such an unsound and 
impractical bill irreparable damage may 
be done to the cause we all have at heart 
— the ultimate establishment of a crea- 
tive, democratic Ministry of Fine Arts. 


























Lucas and Pritchard 


To Lucas and Pritchard who photographed this scene should also have been credited the fine photograph of A Doll's House whi 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE 

Canon Skerritt, learned, suave and sarcastic, Jeers over the lunch table at 
the vulgarity of his curates in Paul Vincent Carroll’s drama of the conflict 
between formal and practical religion. It is Brigid, the naive and starry- 
eyed servant girl, who eventually reveals the real mystical basis upon which 
faith must rest. With Sir Cedric Hardwicke perfectly cast in the role of the 
Canon, Henry Sothern and Len Doyle as the curates and Julie Haydon as 
the ecstatic girl who communicates with her patron saint, the play rarely 
wavers in tensity and sincerity as it moves along a high spiritual level. 
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Lucas and Pritchard 











JULIE HAYDON and SIR CEDRIC HARDWICKE, as Brigid and the 


Canon, strive earnestly to avoid a clash between mysticism and knowledge. 
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OUR TOWN 

With a few odd stage props in the background and Frank Craven posted at 
one side as annotator and philosopher, Thornton Wilder’s drama watches 
the slow but relentless progress of life, love and death in a commonplace 
New Hampshire village. The bare setting and ordinary events emphasize the 
universality of the play’s theme and strengthen Wilder’s final apostrophe to 
the fleeting beauty and poetry hidden inside every moment of life. 
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STOP-OVER 


Arthur Byron played brilliantly the role of a fugitive from justice who re- 
turned to his wife in time of need and found himself in a strange house with 
a sophisticated actor, a familiar theatre magazine and other unexpected 
company. Byron added the exact dash of sentimentality to his hardboiledness 
to make both qualities credible. Sidney Blackmer gave the character of the 
actor adequate taste for Scotch and sarcasm. Worthington Miner’s direction 
and Norris Houghton’s serviceable set attempted to tighten somewhat the 
play’s sprawl of melodrama, sentiment and pedestrian philosophy. 











Who Killed Cock Robin? 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


wu IT isn’t the movies that make the theatre’s way the hardest 
on earth to travel, it is the managers. When it isn’t the man- 
agers, it is the critics. When it isn’t the critics, it is the audience. When 
it isn’t the audience, it is the Teamsters’ Union. And this being the day 
of the economic royalist, the Teamsters’ Union has now successfully 
put the theatre in its place. They have had, it must be added for the 
sake of accuracy, unusual assistance on the down grade from play- 
wrights and actors, for no sophisticated, professional, commercial 
theatre has probably ever seen so many half-baked plays or so much 
poor acting as New York has seen within a month. Among the newer 
offerings, the plays well written, the roles well played, stood out like 
stars against a dismal background — until February came in, bringing 
in its train Thornton Wilder’s Our Town and Paul Osborn’s On Bor- 
rowed Time (which appears, by accident and not by preference, at the 
tail-end of this review) to freshen the atmosphere and change the 
aspect of the situation. 

Shadow and Substance offered the first rewards to playgoing. It 
is a thoughtful and very human play which stems from the Abbey 
Theatre, where it was first performed in 1934. It is by a playwright 
new to us, Paul Vincent Carroll, born in Ireland in 1900 and, for many 
years, practising the profession of a teacher in Scotland. It presents 
one of England’s favorite actors, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, playing with 
classic calm and modern compassion the first part he has had in New 
York that is at all worthy of him. It is skilfully directed by Peter God- 
frey, the founder and for fifteen years the director of the stormy little 
Gate Theatre in London. And it enables Julie Haydon in a rich, warm 
role, to give a performance that is good to look at, good to listen to 
and delightful to remember. 

Shadow and Substance is a deeply felt story about life, religion, 
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Shadow and 
Substance 








Our Town 
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education, in one of the hill towns in County Louth, Ireland, where 
Carroll was born and where he evidently learned more than a sensitive 
boy, whose father is a poorly paid schoolmaster in a poor parish school, 
likes to know about how badly good people manage their relations to 
some of these things and to each other. The action centres in the living- 
room of Canon Skerritt’s parochial house, and is concerned chiefly 
with the complicated pattern of the struggle between the formal re- 
ligion of the proud, continental-bred, stern but lonely Canon (Cedric 
Hardwicke), the anger of the young schoolmaster Dermot O’Flingsley 
(Lloyd Gough) against the demeaning, benumbing control of educa- 
tion by the clergy, the ignorance and violence of the people of the 
parish, and the spiritual uplift and beautiful simplicity of the Canon’s 
little servant, Brigid (Julie Haydon), who believes in the love of man 
and, mystically, in the love of the saints — more specifically in St. 
Brigid’s love for her. The play is not evenly well-written; perhaps it is 
a little too deeply felt by the author for objective persuasion. Some- 
times, as so many Irish plays do, it drops too suddenly from serious 
drama into bits of character farce, a fault that makes the price Brigid 
pays for the world’s confusion higher than you are prepared to accept. 
Yet the quality of the acting is almost all so good, even to that of the 
Canon’s two young assistants, Father Corr (Henry Sothern) and 
Father Kirwan (Len Doyle), that the human interest of the story 
carries it easily over these minor playwriting limitations. 


A stage stripped bare becomes the town of Grovers Corners, New 
Hampshire, under the magic of Thornton Wilder’s deft evocative 
writing and of Frank Craven’s acting as the narrator in Mr. Wilder’s 
play, Our Town. The author of The Bridge of San Luis Rey and 
Heaven’s My Destination is no stranger to the theatre. He has written 
many short plays which are popular in performance, translated André 
Obey’s Lucrece for Katharine Cornell, and made the fine adaptation of 
A Doll’s House for Ruth Gordon’s use. But Our Town is his first long 
play to be performed professionally, and it marks him as a valuable 
addition to the thin ranks of our serious playwrights, with the gift of 
humor, of simplicity, of moderation added to his recognized talent for 
story-telling and characterization. 

Our Town is in the direct line of Mr. Wilder’s other literary work. 
With its long, easy flow of people and events, its steady consciousness 
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of the length of a day and the length of a life, of sunrise, moonrise and 
sunset, it is almost a companion-piece to Heaven’s My Destination. 
The playwright uses the narrative form to unfold his tale of daily life, 
love, marriage and death, in this New Hampshire town. Frank Craven, 
pretending to be himself but actually doing an accomplished piece of 
creative acting, tells the audience the story of the village and its people. 
As he talks, the people come and go about their tasks and their pleas- 
ures on the stage behind him, sometimes acting out a full scene in 
which Mr. Craven plays a part or which he retires to a corner of the 
stage to watch. 

Although Mr. Wilder appears to search no deeper into character 
or motive than a man strolling down Main Street or through Mrs. 
Webb’s garden might see for himself, Our Town builds up a story of 
young love and marriage and too-young death (with Martha Scott 
carrying well the difficult role of the bride) that runs like a bright 
thread across the pattern of village life. Many of the players are apt at 
pantomime — Jay Fassett, Evelyn Varden, Tom Fadden, Philip 
Coolidge and others — for some few it was too unaccustomed a task. 
And if the form of Our Town puts large demands upon the actors, that 
is as nothing to the faith it demands of the audience. Disbelief can 
destroy the story in a jiffy; an audience that is willing to believe in 
what is going on can make Our Town a living, delightful, moving 
theatre-piece. Fortunately, the New York audience believes heartily 
in the reality and the charm of Thornton Wilder’s play. 


The Federal Theatre brings on a fifth Living Newspaper to chal- 
lenge again the incompetence with which our society meets the major 
problems of existence. This time the slums of New York City are the 
subject for the loud-speaker, and the presentation is called, in the 
words of President Roosevelt, ‘One Third of Nation’. You do not 
need to have seen a tenement fire or watched the diseases of sunless- 
ness and overcrowding eat the life out of a family to know the might 
of this material. The ominous and powerful protagonist of the play is 
a cross-section of an old-law tenement — with rickety stairways, broken 
fire escapes, filthy halls — which Howard Bay, one of the newer con- 
tenders for honors in realistic stage design, has constructed far back 
on a stage across the front of which the action roams when it is not 
tightened into the more vivid scenes which take place in the open rooms. 
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Arthur Arent is the author of the script for ‘One Third of a Nation’, 
and his scene titles tell almost as well as his dialogue — in many 
parts sharply effective — the whole bitter story of The House. The 
titles read, dct J, Fire!; Investigation; Land; Looking Backward: 
Why they came (an Irish family), What they saw (Steve and Joe), 
What they got (Jewish family) and (cholera); Appoint a Committee; 
Act II, The Law; Crosstown — 1933: Kids, East Side-West Side, 
Harlem; What Price Housing?; Government Housing; Looking For- 
ward. What might be called the last ‘page’ of the newspaper is devoted 
to the query: what shall be done to solve the endless chain of economic 
and, especially, human calamities involved in slum housing? 

In the Living Newspaper neither the land owner nor the landlord, 
neither the government nor the loud-speaker, gives any satisfactory 
answer to the question — the solution that has beaten many others 
before Mr. Arent has beaten him too. There is a more pertinent criti- 
cism of the production, however: in spite of careful documentation of 
the facts illustrated, the picture is too small a part of the economic, 
social, political, human truth about the housing problem to be true. 
Moreover, it loses in effectiveness as theatrical argument wherever it 
gets noisy and excited about its material, which carries within itself 
all bearable excitement. The House as it stands might have done the 
job better (both as theatre and newspaper) if it had not been obliged 
to bear the burden that the actors and the hardened emphasis put 
upon it. When the Living Newspaper shouts at you and tries to bully 
your mind (which it invariably does) it belittles its own capacity and 
dulls its own show. Or perhaps it expresses, in that way, its opinion of 
its audience. 


No successful play this season — and there have been few enough — 
has created more discussion than did one of the quick failures, Yr 
Obedient Husband, ‘a sentimental comedy’ by Horace Jackson, pro- 
duced by John Cromwell to bring Fredric March and his wife, Flor- 
ence Eldridge, back to the stage after successful years in Hollywood. 
It was handsomely costumed, and, in the Bloomsbury drawing- 
room, contained one of those period interiors for which Jo Mielziner 
is famous. 

The whole production was obviously prepared with thought, pa- 
tience and generosity. The life of Steele, the brilliant political satirist 
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Lucas and Pritchard 
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THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 

Edgar Stehli’s acting, Frank Bevan’s costumes and a collection of ingenious 
sets by John Root gave point to an otherwise thin fable about a revolt of 
circus animals. Mr. Stehli, as Slimy the Snake, incited the lion to kill his 
keeper in a scene as venomous and fascinating as the animal he impersonated. 











Federal Theatre Photos 





‘ONE-THIRD OF A NATION’ 

The forceful setting Howard Bay has given the fifth edition of The Living 
Newspaper is the real protagonist in the Federal Theatre’s examination of 
the housing problem. Grimly and silently the tenement takes its toll of 
misery and death while committees and courts bicker before it. Mr. Bay's 
set for Marching Song last year showed a similar ease in depicting realism. 
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whose actions were as muddled as his thinking was clear, is sound 
material for period comedy. The dialogue, especially after the first act, 
was witty enough, and the acting, never poor, was in many roles very 
good. Yet the play was as flat as a pancake before the first act was 
over, probably because it was not about Steele at all, but only about a 
man about town, otherwise quite uncharacterized in the writing, 
whom the playwright called Steele and surrounded by other men of 
such familiar names as Joseph Addison and John Gay. That seemed to 
puzzle the actors, who tried to play Yr Obedient Husband as character 
comedy with a slight edge turned to history. That, in turn, puzzled 
and annoyed the audience, so that even when the play turned frankly 
into a costume romp, there was no retrieving it. 

What Mr. Jackson’s other characters said about Steele might have 
been enough character background for a picture made in Hollywood, 
but on the stage it was only a bad bluff, which is too bad. For Mr. 
March and Miss Eldridge brought this play in all sincerity, believing 
that it contained what the author meant to put into it and had not. 
And Broadway’s immediate rejection may have lost them to the 
theatre this year, and lost the theatre, at the same time, what might 
have been a jolly farce about a beautiful woman in the 1700’s who had 
plenty of occasion for being out of temper with her roving but attrac- 
tive husband, but who always lost her temper at the wrong time. 

The very next night there appeared another play which will soon, 
no doubt, also belong to the lost generation, Matt Taylor’s and Sam 
Taylor’s over-built Stop-Over. This was literally a melodrama too full 
for utterance, but it had the makings of a play, nevertheless. As so 
many plays have done before, it gathered together for a night a group 
of the world’s varied tourists under a roof from which the force of cir- 
cumstance prevented their escape—an old theatrical trick, but 
handled with more than the usual skill and humor. 

An actor retires to his country house for a quiet week-end alone, but 
his housekeeper’s son happens to be on trial for murder, and that at 
once brings a substitute housekeeper into the picture, as well as his 
own housekeeper’s criminal husband and a young priest, both of whom 
come to console her while she waits for the verdict. Moreover, it is 
Hallowe’en and some frisky boys have moved a “Tourists Accommo- 
dated’ sign from a house down the road on to the actor’s land, with 
the consequences that might have been expected and the one unex- 
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pected consequence that a tourist recognizes the housekeeper’s hus- 
band as a criminal for whose capture an ample reward has been prom- 
ised. He tries to rush out to notify the police, is met with the point of a 
pistol and forced, with everybody else in the house, to promise not to 
move until the criminal can drive off with the pal he expects early the 
next morning. What such a group of people say and do under such 
circumstances is, of course, material for situations endlessly compli- 
cated and for character study as careless, or as careful, as the actors 
can contribute. The leading actors in Stop-Over were almost good 
enough to put over even the muddy and too restless action the play- 
wrights furnished. Sidney Blackmer was the actor host; Muriel Kirk- 
land did a neat job as the substitute housekeeper who had to find 
board and lodgings for all of these intruding guests and at the same 
time keep some semblance of peace for the actor host with whom her 
romantic affections were long ago deeply involved. Calvin Thomas was 
convincingly, brilliantly bromidic as the American Legionnaire and 
small-town postmaster who wanted to be sure that crime was punished 
and he had a share in the reward. And Arthur Byron gave one of the 
finest performances of his whole varied career as Matt Scanlon, the 
criminal husband, who looked back at his own life through the prison 
bars now surrounding his son. There have been many worse evenings 
in the theatre than Stop-Over offered. 


Other New Plays Tom Squire 

HEN the dramatist and the actor fail in their duties, the producer 
WY cence save a play by giving it a dazzling set, a dash of sensa- 
tionalism or a quaint twist. 

All That Glitters contained adequate raw material for a lively and 
amusing social comedy. The idea of humbling a snobbish society 
matron by introducing a street walker into her salon as an attractive 
bit of nobility is well worn after centuries of use, but still serviceable. 
The authors, however, were bewildered by it, shunned subtleties 
whenever possible and frantically tried to distinguish themselves by 
writing the world’s worst puns. Occasionally Arline Francis caught a 
glimpse of the sparkle and wit inherent in the character of the bogus 
countess but the text and supporting cast quickly dulled any lustre in 
her discovery. The Greatest Show On Earth also started out with an 
ingenious idea which it was unable to handle. The impersonation of 
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animals by trained humans should have been piquant and instructive, 
and the revolt of the circus gave a rare opportunity for some pertinent 
observations on the foibles of mankind. The authors preferred to fiddle 
away the play’s time with chatter about the bad taste of geldings, the 
sentimentality of bears and the emotional fireworks frequent among 
lions too elemental to exist. Edgar Stehli adroitly concealed some of 
the bareness of dialogue and characterization behind his fascinating 
study of Slimy the Snake. John Root and Frank Bevan hid even more 
of the play’s pointlessness with their clever sets and costumes. 

Three dramatizations of familiar and readable novels did even less 
well by themselves. Tortilla Flat, a mutilation of John Steinbeck’s 
book, spent a wearisome evening bulging its flabby muscles and facing 
life in the raw, which necessitated a liberal indulgence in drunkenness, 
fornication and cuss words. Caldwell’s ‘Yourneyman hebetated its vul- 
garity with an added dose of dullness, although Will Geer struggled 
valiantly to give the concocted character of the preacher a little red 
blood. Both plays were obvious attempts to horn in on the reputations 
of Tobacco Road and Of Mice and Men without understanding the 
vitality of the one or the poetry of the other. Jf J Were You employed 
Hollywood’s most deplorable technique to pound Thorne Smith’s de- 
lightful nonsense about switched personalities into a pancake of silli- 
ness. Aiming at both Restoration comedy and West-Coast farce it 
managed to achieve a Broadway tragedy. 

In such grim company Bachelor Born and Sunup to Sundown shone 
more brightly, perhaps, than they deserved, but both plays took the 
trouble to be well acted and produced and seemed proud of their di- 
rectness, honesty and freedom from cheapness. Ian Hay’s Bachelor 
Born retold the old-fashioned tale of a schoolmaster who sacrificed his 
job to save his ideals, and loaded itself with a sizeable burden of Eng- 
lish sportsmanship, gentlemanliness and bourgeois refinement. The 
play wrestled with its high moral tone and slick construction, and 
eventually gave enough spontaneity to the dialogue to provide an 
amusing and encouraging evening. The English cast seemed at times 
to enjoy the performance more than the American audience. In Sunup 
to Sundown Mr. Faragoh strove in vain to transform the cry of the 
children from the tobacco fields into a full-fledged drama, and his brief 
excursions into plot weaving helped very little. He further cramped his 
artistry by stuffing the dialogue with a mixture of colloquialisms 
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dragged from no particular locality. But as a set of atmospheric 
sketches about life among the downtrodden and a record of the diffi- 
culties besetting the employer as well as the employee, Sunup to 
Sundown was often thrilling and always just. Florence McGee, whom 
the author entangled most deeply in his plot aberrations, continued 
the promises made in The Children’s Hour, while young Jack Jordan 
established himself among the best of the child actors. 

Even to the dauntlessly hopeful the charm of On Borrowed Time 
has come as a surprise. Out of Lawrence Edward Watkin’s whimsical 
novel, which stretched its material pretty thin in an effort to include 
Eternity, Paul Osborn has constructed a play that aims solely at 
being a thrilling and poignant drama about a small situation in a very 
localized spot. Universality, left to care for itself, fares very well. 
With a single awkward slip of the dramatist’s pen the treacherous 
story of an old man who outwits Death to protect his grandson from 
harm could have plunged into melodrama, mawkishness or amateur- 
ism. Mr. Osborn’s pen made no slips, or at least no serious ones. 
Lavishing bright colors on the characters instead of the events, the 
play weaves a delicate and unaffected pattern around the great theme 
of the protection of the young by the old. Mr. Osborn does not deserve 
all the credit for this graceful avoidance of dilettantism and quaint- 
ness. Jo Mielziner has contributed sets redolent of the usual family 
sensitivities without suggesting the glaring pictures on a kitchen 
calendar. The cast is one of the most happily chosen of the year. 
Dudley Digges, his head harder and heart softer than usual, leaps 
nimbly among the sentimental pitfalls in the character of the grand- 
father, avoids the saccharine and the obvious and plays as though he 
has at last found the role he has spent years waiting for. Whether 
swearing at the connivances of Miss Demetria or doddling the orphan 
Pud on his knee, his performance stands out as a masterly fusion of 
genuine feelings with technical proficiency. While Dorothy Stickney 
occasionally lends the strident grandmother an accent too shrill to 
be believed, and young Peter Holden’s natural charm unduly richens 
his stage presence, the supporting cast is excellent. On Borrowed Time 
is alone among this season’s deliberate novelties in revealing the 
heights to which innovation and fantasy can hope to rise when author, 
actor, stage designer and audience are in accord. 
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The Scene in Europe 
ASHLEY DUKES 


A” WHERE is the school of Shaw?’ a French playwright asked me 
not long ago, after he had seen most of the plays running in 
London. ‘Oa est l’école de votre Shaw?’ It was hard to answer him 
without insisting that ‘notre Shaw’ is in fact not our Shaw at all, but 
the most notable of several Irishmen who have held the English stage. 
And even that would not preclude him from having his school in the 
sense of having serious and capable followers. 

To the mind of history it would be disconcerting to think of this 
remarkable man functioning, as it were, in the void of his own time — 
isolated by his own relentless intelligence, removed from effective 
contact with his fellows by his inveterate habit of setting their wrong- 
headedness right — even sterilized and dehumanized by his awful 
power of logic. In the perspective of the centuries he could easily ap- 
pear a rather ridiculous bearded figure making inconclusive gestures 
and achieving little of his essential and undoubted purpose. To com- 
pare him with Voltaire, who is perhaps his nearest neighbor in the 
gallery of intellectuals, would become almost an absurdity. Voltaire 
had enough known weaknesses to be entirely human. 

The thing that mankind has probably needed, since it has never 
been able to take Shaw himself seriously except by taking him as a 
joke, has been an interpretation of his philosophy in terms of common 
experience. None of us has ever truly inhabited the rarefied world of 
Man and Superman, Heartbreak House or even Candida. (And here 
are three examples of plays with plots akin to those of common life.) 
We are amused and interested to hear the people in that world talking, 
and sometimes convinced by what they have to say; but the main- 
spring of their action remains mysterious because it is in fact a main- 
spring. Their impact is precise and limited. Their inhumanity would 
be fantastic if it were not so practical. Their lack of poetry would be 
appalling if it were not deliberate. Their passion for exposing the ob- 
verse side of everything would be trivial if it were not dispassionate. 
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These are planned creatures, organic and cellular — but the society 
in which they have their true place does not yet exist and may never 
exist through some fault of humanity’s own. The common man, if he 
is to understand at all what Shaw is driving at in the dramatic presen- 
tation of these people, needs to have the same manner of thought 
explained to him by a mind less challenging than Shaw’s. 

And this is just where the prophet’s followers have most clearly 
failed him. The purely Shavian imitators of the dramatist, those who 
aspired to be in their own way as clever and uncompromising, have 
never brought it off. The closer their adherence to the master’s idiom, 
and even the sincerer their acceptance of his convictions, the emptier 
has been the dramatic result. A young communist of 1938 (and what 
is Shaw if not a communist?) is impotent to acquire either the style 
itself or the trick of making the dourgeois listen. Giving it up in de- 
spair, he declares the great man to be a mountebank or a dodderer. 
This is palpably unjust, and amounts to no more than confession of 
weakness. 

In the field of more serious effort, few disciples have even done as 
well as Granville-Barker did in The Voysey Inheritance or The Madras 
House. Among dramatists today there are no Shavians at all; the 
interests of post-War youth lie quite elsewhere than in discussion 
drama. It is idle for the venerable sage himself to declare — as he has 
been declaring at any time these fifty years— that it is his own natural 
destiny to pass out of date through the general acceptance of ideas 
which, as propagandist and prophet, he had once made his own. Here 
he misleads us doubly, for his ideas themselves have never found 
general acceptance, and their author is as youthful and surprising as 
ever. He is not out of date because he has never dated; he has never 
stood in a direct enough relation to his time to be capable of dating. 
Nothing and nobody has passed him by, because nothing and nobody 
has stood close enough to him. He is the timeless wonder of last cen- 
tury and this. When he defends a Mussolini or a Hitler, the intellectu- 
als gnash their teeth because they have not outgrown him and cannot 
regard him as obsolete. They take refuge in calling him perverse, 
which is just what the dourgeois have called him from the beginning. 
The wheel turns and the world stands still. 

So it is that for one play in the authentic manner of G. B. S. there 
are a score in the manner of Galsworthy, Maugham, Coward or even 
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Barrie. Themselves dating fairly rapidly, like their own immediate 
predecessors Pinero and Jones, these are the writers most successfully 
and widely followed. O’Neill is now a greater influence on the English 
dramatic mind than Shaw is ever likely to be. 

Is it then impossible for any writer to follow — let us not say imi- 
tate — the most provocative of living playwrights? It would seem to 
be impossible for any Englishman. We of this island are in many ways 
more akin to Frenchmen or Germans than to the Irish; and very 
promptly we discover it when we set foot on their shore. G. B. S. 
himself has handled this question shrewdly and modestly. Far from 
denying that only an Irishman could have written his plays, he asserts 
it positively but adds the rider that the Irishman must have turned his 
back on Ireland. In Yohn Bull’s Other Island he brings in the climate as 
one of his dramatis personae, and comes near giving it a poetic inter- 
pretation, for all the world as if he were Yeats or Synge. In the preface 
to Three Plays for Puritans he might well have said that no one but an 
Irish Puritan could have written for English Puritans or understood 
their Puritanism so well. What is bred in the bone through Catholic 
generations, as in Spain or Ireland, comes out of the head and heart 
with tremendous effect, and also out of the humor. Since the reign of 
Charles the Second the Irish have written our most celebrated com- 
edies — The School for Scandal is one of them and The Importance of 
Being Earnest is another. Here are the two works of their kind most 
certain of inclusion in the repertory of an English National Theatre — 
from which an equally celebrated comedy in The Playboy might be ex- 
cluded for lack of Irish players. And not very far behind these classics 
must in time be rated Arms and the Man. 

The Shaw of that early and ingenious comedy became something 
more than dramatist, a rebel and a prophet and a figure in the world of 
thought. That again makes it harder for any Englishman to follow 
him; it is only an Irishman who can interpret him successfully to the 
multitude. And since Shaw himself is far from being representative of 
the nationalist Irish spirit (as the writers and the audiences of the Ab- 
bey Theatre in Dublin would be the first to protest) an Ulsterman has 
a better chance than most of being the interpreter. For Ulster brings a 
Scot’s shrewdness of mind to the issue, and a combative capacity as 
great as that of any denizen of Cork, and even an uncanny trick of 
sensing the weakness of the southerly Irish spirit and stripping it 
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of any mock-poetic character it may possess. Belfast knows the faults 
of Dublin even better than Dublin knows them itself; and that is say- 
ing much. The Ulster spirit has never been thought amiable, but its 
essential sanity is beyond question. Those urchins who begin life by 
chalking ‘To Hell with the Pope’ on grey brick walls in dingy streets, 
thereby asserting one creed as positively as they reject another, have 
a way of becoming able journalists, eminent divines, penetrating essay- 
ists and many other sorts of shrewd and successful men. A great part 
of their advancement is due to strong prejudices, which carry them 
further and serve them better in life than the weak convictions of their 
fellows. A generation ago, when Home Rule threatened civil war in 
Ireland, ‘Ulster will fight and Ulster will be right’ was the cry of the 
English supporters of the North. Ulster always fights and is always 
right; that is why she interprets so clearly, by contrast, the nature of 
Ireland as a whole. 

This brings me, if deviously, to the subject of St. John Ervine, who 
has just produced in Rodert’s Wife a work that my French playwright 
friend might very reasonably label as ‘école de Shaw’. London goes to 
see it because it is a play most admirably acted by Edith Evans and 
Owen Nares and their company; but also because it handles a modern 
social subject in a way that everybody understands; not a young or 
new-fangled way, but the way of a downright middle-aged man with 
crusty prejudices and crusty humor and a certain zest of life which is 
communicable only by those who rejoice in its possession. You would 
not guess from this play that anything important had happened to the 
stage since the time of Candida, which it sometimes recalls both in 
theme and treatment. But you would certainly be made aware that 
important things meantime had happened to the world; and they are 
seen and described forcefully. Every few minutes some character starts 
a new hare which everybody pursues as though the play were a dis- 
cussion drama; but the writer is much too shrewd to let it really be- 
come anything of the kind. He is out to present his clergyman-husband 
and doctor-wife as protagonists of commonsense and goodwill in a 
world that often shows itself deficient in both. Their own interests and 
even their inmost convictions are in conflict; at times it appears that 
neither can take an important step without deep injury to the other. 
That is the play; the rest is argument and journalism of the columnist 
order. But the balance between simple and sincere domestic sentiment 
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and shrewd use of the old Shavian trick of unmasking sham thought 
and sham action is a dramatist’s balance, and the audience feels it and 
responds. 

A few yards away in Shaftesbury-avenue, another Irishman in 
Sheridan sets about enlisting a fresh interest in Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle, Joseph and Charles Surface and their lively group of satellite 
characters. A fresh interest, because John Gielgud in his eight months’ 
season of repertory is not going to be content with a traditional presen- 
tation of The School for Scandal, in which the people are often bowed 
and snuffed and bewigged out of human recognition. Here I think he is 
mistaken in his approach; the fault of tradition is not that it is tradi- 
tional but too often mechanical. The old contemporary paintings of 
the screen scene, showing the decorative group of characters before a 
background of dark oak paneling, can hardly be bettered. Such a 
background need not be gloomy and should not be so, for it preserves 
the light and shade of the comedy as a whole. Any other background 
risks a loss of dignity, which is as essential to this comedy as a sense of 
humor is to Hamlet. | cannot imagine any modern French director 
dolling up his Moliére background with decorative motives, in order 
to impart fresh spirit to the presentation. To see Tartuffe or Alceste in 
movement before any background but the old and simple one would 
be disturbing if not ruinous. The conventions of these classic back- 
grounds are as well established as those of Attic tragedy, and there is 
no likelihood that anybody will improve on them. 

Yet in effect, that is what is attempted with The School for Scandal. 
With the best intention in the world and indeed with a kind of per- 
sistent modern logic, the play is given a new stylization which is de- 
signed to bring painted canvas into harmony with artificial movement. 
And in the result, neither party to the union goes the whole way. The 
movement is not formalized in any revealing fashion; the decor is just 
assertive enough to be noticeable. The more experienced members of 
the cast go to work on their Sheridan in the old way, which is some- 
times good and sometimes bad. The younger ones like Peggy Ashcroft 
(who is miscast as Lady Teazle) betray their indecisions more realisti- 
cally than they intend. Sheridan manages to survive, but perhaps with 
some loss of credit among the more youthful in the audience, who must 
take him as they see him performed. 

And since our great Irish writers of comedy are subject to these 
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experiments, it is the more urgent that The Importance of Being 
Earnest should be seen again in London as it was rehearsed by its 
author and intended to be played. Forty years have passed since its 
first production, and I believe it is true that all revivals (I have seen 
only two at the Haymarket and the Hammersmith Lyric) have traves- 
tied the original style. One member of Wilde’s cast is still with us; he is 
Allan Aynesworth, now playing the nobleman in the first act of Vic- 
toria. Let him be invited to make a production of the comedy on the 
stage of the St. James’; and he will certainly be able to show us how 
little backgrounds and directors’ tricks matter when a text of distinc- 
tion is truly interpreted. 


Films of Fact and Fiction 
PAUL ROTHA 


[ TooK a world depression to shake our belief that public affairs jog 

along smoothly enough without much worry by the ordinary citi- 
zen. It was the depression, with its personal as well as national trag- 
edies, that brought a ripening of social responsibility in country and 
city. From that memorable year of 1929 there has been a growing pub- 
lic thirst for information about current affairs. The constant repetition 
of labor wars, of political scandals, of exposés of brigandage by 
industrialists, of undeclared but bloody wars all over the outside world, 
of the darkening menace of the dictator states, all these things have 
urged the citizen to ask what’s happening beneath the surface, and 
why. Public issues have at last become of public interest. 

To meet this demand, new techniques have been developed in all 
modern mediums for communication of fact. From the straight- 
forward presentation of news to the dramatized expression of an edi- 
torial opinion, there have been experiments which might not have 
been made if aesthetic purpose had been the sole urge. The success of 
pictorial journalism in such papers as Life and Photo-History, of dra- 
matic rendition of current events over the air by The March of Time, 
and of such sociologically important occasions in the theatre as The 
Living Newspaper, Pins and Needles and The Cradle Will Rock is proof 
of the existence of an alert public interest in public affairs. The film 
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industry, usually slow to catch on to new movements, has played a 
leading and influential part in this dramatization of fact. The camera- 
work of newsreel and documentary films has been mainly responsible 
for the great strides made in photo-journalism. Today, the movie as a 
medium for presenting fact, as a reflection of reality, offers more stim- 
ulating chances for creative experiment than the socially-constipated 
fiction film. 

Regular moviegoers know what is being done to bring reality to 
the screen. The March of Time swings along with its pendulum beat. 
The newsreel, still shy of public reaction to screen controversy, scores 
an occasional success by a cameraman who has the luck and toughness 
to be on the spot, like the Chicago steel riots and the ‘Hindenburg’ 
disaster.-The documentary film grows out of its infant stage of ro- 
mantic impressionism and gets down to using human beings instead of 
machines. But at each step forward the makers of factual films are 
met by the same problem — the representation of the individual and 
the relating of that individual to his social and economic background. 

The closer the movie gets to a dramatized expression of reality, 
and I mean current reality, the more acute becomes this problem of 
the portrayal of the individual. In the newsreel, facts are represented 
simply in terms of their physical appearance in time. While current 
they are news, but they soon become history. The drama lies in the 
vitality of the material and not in the method of presentation. The 
March of Time monthly film issue made its appearance in America in 
1935. The reel adapts from the newspaper a reporting purpose which 
claims to give the inside story behind current events and borrows from 
the fiction film a dramatic method of presentation. Using partly the 
same naturally-shot material which is the stuff of newsreel and partly 
staged dramatic scenes with both real people and actors, it tries to 
present a selective picture of an event which implies a comment, often 
ironic, upon the event itself. Like the newsreel, it uses also the method 
of the personal interview but bends the individual to fit its editorial 
purpose, as with the junk merchant in the Scrap Iron item recently 
issued. Its narration is written in a highly descriptive, provocative 
style and delivered with a breathless emotion which does not always 
coincide with the subject of its visuals. But its journalistic insistence 
on speed leaves little time for treating individuals; the reel lacks 
human quality almost as much as the newsreel from which it springs. 
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In Russia, the dramatization of fact has been a first aim since the 
industry was nationalized in 1919. Many of the earlier Soviet films 
dealt with what was to their sponsors and creators the greatest event 
of modern history — The Workers’ Revolution of 1917 and the his- 
toric events that led up to its success. Pudovkin’s Mother was based 
on Gorki’s novel of the 1905 revolution; Eisenstein’s Po/emkin on the 
Black Sea mutiny of the same year. It is worth noting that both films, 
along with others, departed freely from actual fact. 

The physical effects made possible by rhythmic arrangements of 
shots, as had been first used by D. W. Griffith in his film Intolerance 
in 1916, were exploited to put across in a semi-sensational, semi- 
hysterical manner this blood-and-fire material. Analysis of their edit- 
ing methods showed Eisenstein and Pudovkin a way in which the film 
medium could conform to the fundamental principles of Marxist 
dialectic reasoning. Their films of mutiny and uprising were largely 
based on the clash of class against class, the mob versus the military. 
Their drama was conflict. And so long as their subject material was 
the stuff of revolution, their methods were successful. 

In many of the early films, natural actors were used. While they 
were running around in the mass, they ran as well as any trained ac- 
tors could have run. But when individual characterization was re- 
quired, new and serious problems arose. People as individuals in rela- 
tion to their social and economic background demand psychological 
understanding and screen direction which cannot always be achieved 
by tricks of editing. Thus the Russians found themselves up against 
both a technical problem in film direction and a philosophical problem 
of the place of the human being in society. In interpreting human be- 
ings in films, the Russians had also to interpret the individual’s atti- 
tude towards the State and his economic and social relationships, a 
problem that had not before been met in movies. In most American 
and European fiction films the subjects did not reflect the social con- 
ditions of the period, except in such rare cases as the modern story in 
Griffith’s /ntolerance and in Von Stroheim’s Greed. But once the Soviet 
directors, like the British documentary film-makers later, decided 
that their films should deal with real life, they were inevitably in- 
volved in the bigger philosophic issue. 

Recent events have shown that the solution to this problem de- 
pends largely upon the development of social and economic problems 
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in the Soviet State itself. The enthusiastic self-criticism so popular in 
the Russian arts has continually expressed dissatisfaction with these 
efforts, and at the Moscow Film Festival in 1935 it was stated that the 
films of Pudovkin and Eisenstein were undramatic and coldly intellec- 
tual. The crowd must no longer be the hero; it must be represented 
through the character development of its leader. The theory and prac- 
tice of montage which had worked so well with non-actors and mass 
movement must be reconsidered in the light of the emotional powers 
of the professional actor. “We need actors with great passions,’ pro- 
claimed Dinamov; and Chapayev, with its actor-hero Boris Babotchkin, 
was the film of the year, although technically it was inferior to the 
work of the better-known directors. The subsequent development of 
this trend produced films like The Youth of Maxim in which story and 
acting illustrated the developing intellectual and emotional experi- 
ences of the chief protagonists as they reacted to changing social 
occurrences. 

Pudovkin attempted to meet the difficulty by going straight to 
the individual himself, studying his behavior, trying to understand 
his reactions and then to build the character filmically by editing 
methods. He got his actors to externalize their feelings before the 
camera by using various trick stimuli. Eisenstein, on his return from 
America, did not resume production but assumed the role of professor 
and developed a series of methods (the ‘internal monologue’, the 
creation of a class character who will act as pars pro toto for the mass) 
by which he hoped to emotionalize and humanize the ideological film. 
Thus actors and acting returned in full force to the film studio. 
Stories and plots were invented. With this sudden swing from one use 
of the medium to another there has inevitably resulted a technical and 
aesthetic setback. The recent Russian films have had more human 
qualities than those of ten years ago but they have not equaled the 
technical brilliance that made Potemkin and Storm Over Asia world- 


famous. 


In England, the documentary film-makers are at present faced 
with this same problem of the individual. Technically and aestheti- 
cally, the documentary film includes most of the innovations of the 
past ten years but it is important to remember that, like the Russian 
cinema, aesthetic purpose has come second to sociological aim. 
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Through historical research, social reference ond economic under- 
standing, they try to bring the ordinary citizen closer to the world 
which is intimately his own. Like the Russians, they aim to interpret 
the modern scene but their basis of production is different. 

Although subsidized, these documentary films should not be con- 
fused with commercial advertising pictures such as are produced in 
England and America.* The documentary film is an outcome of a 
public relations movement and results from a conscious desire on the 
part of Government Departments, industrial firms and various public 
bodies to create a deeper sympathy between their activities and pub- 
lic understanding. Their makers take only subjects which are of ac- 
knowledged national interest and pursue the line that their films pro- 
vide a basis for discussion on some of the more vital social issues of 
current living. By creating on the screen a dramatic picture of how 
people live and how public services work and what part the ordinary 
citizen can play in everyday life, these films have achieved a certain 
civic value. During the last six years films have been made on such 
divergent subjects as airways, shipping, unemployment, slum clear- 
ance, radio, postal communications, electricity, gas, education, book 
publishing, railroads, nutrition and city administration. Thus while 
such social problems as unemployment and slum clearance have been 
discussed in Parliament and Press, the living fact of each as it affects 
the people has been brought to the screen, making audiences conscious 
of their vital concern in current public affairs. 

Most of the early documentary films, like /ndustrial Britain and 
Contact, used the individual simply as an uncharacterized type. He 
may have been given a name and a place by the commentator but he 
was invested with no human feeling and related to no background be- 
yond his immediate job. In many cases, the interest of the film director 
lay in the job and not in the man who was doing it, unless it was to 
make him the romantic figure of a craftsman as did Flaherty with his 
glass-blowers and pottery-makers in the Black Country. Most often 
the documentary film-makers were embarrassed at the thought of 
handling their people as people and took the easiest way out by 
treating them as symbols (‘the man behind the machine’). In addi- 
tion, most of the directors were young and lacked familiarity with 


* Some thirteen films representative of the British documentary film movement are now 
deposited in the Film Library at the Museum of Modern Art, New York, from which they 
may be hired for non-commercial performances. 
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the materials of the movie. When Grierson made Drifters in 1928, he 
confesses that he did it ‘without knowing one lens from another’. 
Again, the romantic style most nearly approached the ‘interest’ 
pictures and travelogues to which audiences were accustomed and 
thus the films made in this style, like Contact and O’er Hill and Dale, 
were at first the most popular. It was not long, however, before simple 
lyric films like The Country Comes to Town were developed into such 
an aesthetically satisfying film as Basil Wright’s The Song of Ceylon, 
and the striving after social analysis made something more of Ship- 
yard than just a descriptive film of shipbuilding. This trend continues 
to be developed, using new techniques of sound and speech, and has 
resulted in such emotionally exciting and sometimes sentimental films 
as Nighimail and The Future's in the Air, although the place of the 
individual is still largely ignored. 

The personal interview with camera and microphone, first used in 
Elton and Anstey’s Housing Problems in 1935, cut right across this 
impressionist style. Here were human beings spontaneously speaking 
and gesturing right into the lens and microphone. This was not acting 
but normal behavior as far as a consciousness of the camera would 
permit. Sociologically, this was important; but the method deprived 
the documentary film of much of its cinematic quality. It became an 
illustrated lecture studded with personal interviews which provided 
‘documentary’ evidence that the commentator was speaking the 
truth. To set up camera and microphone and to record what is placed 
before them, occasionally cutting away from the portrait of the 
speaker to visuals of what he is talking about, is nobody’s creative fun 
except that of the newsreel cameraman. The Nutrition Film (Enough 
to Eat?), Smoke Menace and Children at School followed the same 
method although the latter staged small scenes in which professional 
actors were used. Valuable as sociological documents, and it is impor- 
tant that they are being made, these films contribute little to the 
fundamental problem of the dramatic presentation of human beings. 
Aesthetically, they mark a conscious effort to break with the senti- 
mental approach of Coal Face and Nightmail. 

This danger of journalistic reporting and the snapshot influence 
of The March of Time were recognized by Cavalcanti. In We Live in 
Two Worlds he tried to combine both the interview and the impres- 
sionistic style in an intimate globe-side chat with Mr. J. B. Priestley. 
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But even this was not using the individual as actor. The Swiss peas- 
ants were as uncharacterized as the glass-blowers in Jndustrial Britain. 
The attempt to humanize the postal workers, especially the nervous 
trainee, in Nightmai/, was more successful but so far only two of these 
English documentaries have got down to the problem. 

The Saving of Bill Blewett, a story of fisher people in a small 
Cornish village, is perhaps the best example of the handling of natural 
actors in documentary. But the plugged publicity angle of the Savings 
Bank was so incongruous beside the honesty of the people themselves 
that, despite its subtle introduction, the audience was resentful at be- 
ing fooled. For all the genuine quality of the acting and the technical 
skill of Cavalcanti and Harry Watt’s production, the film never got be- 
yond being a publicity film as did Nightmail and The Song of Ceylon. 
Today We Live, a film of social service activities, carried a slight story 
based on fact and alternated between two locations — a town in a 
depressed mining area in South Wales and a country village in the 
Cotswolds. The characters were played by unemployed miners and 
country villagers. None of them was required to do anything which he 
or she did not do in ordinary life, with the result that, although sin- 
cere, their ‘acting’ was without emotional appeal. By nature of its dual 
location, moreover, the film lacked the time to develop human char- 
acterization in each sequence and would have succeeded better, I 
believe, had its sponsors agreed to tell one story instead of two. 
Despite this, Today We Live gave a true picture of life as it is lived in 
two widely differing parts of England and, for almost the first time in 
documentary, had intentional humor. The characters grew out of 
their surroundings and their economic circumstances determined their 
actions. It is doubtful if professional actors would have done the job 
better. 


The few available American documentary films do not contribute 
much to the discussion. The Mexican-made The Wave used non-pro- 
fessional actors but either lack of direction or the superimposition of 
a philosophical argument on persons who did not fully understand its 
implications resulted in a picture of embarrassing awkwardness. 
Neither of Pare Lorentz’s well-known films, The Plow that Broke the 
Plains or The River, had any attempt at characterization. Despite its 
difficult production circumstances, Joris Ivens’ The Spanish Earth 
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had considerable human feeling which arose, I suspect, from the very 
nature of the material. 

In retrospect, we must not overlook the films of Robert F laherty. 
It is true that he is mainly interested in the reenactment of dying cus- 
toms and crafts by semi-primitive peoples, but Flaherty, more than 
any other documentary film-maker, has known how to handle his 
people in front of the camera. He is helped, of course, by the fact that 
most of us are unfamiliar with his people and it is only when he treads 
on the home front, as in Industrial Britain and Man of Aran, that we 
realize his shortcomings. But his habit of digging himself in, absorbing 
the background and letting the theme emerge gradually is, without 
doubt, a sensible method if the production budget permits. 

As far as the individual in the studio-made fiction film is concerned, 
we shall find that few fiction films deal with subjects which have their 
roots in reality. While subjects have little in common with real life, 
this discrepancy does not matter. But when the movie touches social 
reality in the gangster film, Cagney cannot be just Cagney. No 
more can Muni be just Muni when the social background becomes real 
(or pretends to be real) in Zola. Here was a character who must needs 
be deep-rooted in his background. Relation of character to background 
is a familiar matter to the stage actor but it is more difficult on the 
screen. More difficult because the illusion of background on the stage 
is known and accepted as an illusion, whereas the screen can present a 
background that, for all its studio artifice and back-projection, is very 
close to the real thing, in fact, often is. A wide difference exists between 
Muni playing Zola with the aid of an elaborate makeup and weeks of 
historical research, and Cagney playing Tom Powers in The Public 
Enemy. The first was a deliberate fake; the second was real. I am not 
suggesting that Mr. Cagney is, or was, a gangster but I am saying 
that he, like so many other born New Yorkers, knew what he was act- 
ing about. He knew the smell of the thing because it was contemporary 
and real. As a result, he was able to create a closer relationship between 
character and background than did Mr. Muni, whose performance was 
nearer to that of a filmed photoplay than a film. I doubt if it is the 
screen’s function to show dressed-up history. The medium is perhaps 
too real. 

I have raised, I hope, a whole series of questions that go right to 
the heart of the movie. Can the studio-made fiction film with actors 
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and sets come as close to presenting reality as the factual film? No 
matter how faithful the sets, how convincing the acting and how ac- 
curate the research, can a studio reconstruction achieve the dramatic 
intensity which is inherent in the real thing? Could the trick depart- 
ment restage the burning of the ‘Hindenburg’ so as to give us that 
same sense of horror which we got from the newsreel? Should we not 
always be aware of the fake? Then is it possible to bring about a blend- 
ing of the two methods; or should the fact film and the fiction film pur- 
sue their divergent courses? Only on such rare occasions as Pabst’s 
Kameradschaft have the two approaches been married with success. 
Pabst’s mixing of actors with real people, or real exterior backgrounds 
with faked studio interiors, was so perfectly done that the audience 
was not aware that it was not seeing reality. It is surprising that so 
little has been done to develop Pabst’s theories, theories which he him- 
self has been unable to develop owing to the unsuitable subjects of his 
later films. But Kameradschaft does suggest a logical development of 
the realist film which takes the best from both the fiction and the fact 
film to meet the present demand for public discussion of public affairs. 


TODAY WE LIVE 

The Strand Film Company produced this English document: rv of social life 
in depressed areas and country villages for The National Council of Social 
Service. Paul Rotha had charge of the production, with R. I. Grierson and 
R: alph Bond directing. Mr. Rotha notes: ‘ Ta. lay We Live gave a true picture 
of life as it is lived in two widely differing parts of Engl: and, and for almost 
the first time in documentary, had intentional humor.’ It appeared in 1937 
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REJANE as Columbine, with Sarah Bernhardt as Pierrot, in Jean Riche- 
pin’s Pierrot Assassin. Réjane had made her debut only a short time before. 








The Heritage of Réjane 


(1857—1920) 
JACQUES POREL 


Ww A man dies it is said that he disappears from the scene. An 
actor dies when he leaves that smaller scene — the stage — 
where he has spent his entire life, which is the world to him. Happy in- 
deed is he for whom, like Moliére, the two dates coincide. He dies only 
once. But the others! All those who have felt old age creep upon them, 
who have seen their abilities grow less, their public fade away! 

It is the custom in France for an actor who is about to retire to give 
a farewell performance. The ceremony is supposed to be a happy one, 
an opportunity to express the gratitude, admiration and affection in 
which the artist is held, but actually there is nothing more depressing 
than to see an actor say farewell to the public without which he can- 
not live. He seems to be officiating at his own funeral. He is applauded, 
he bows, smiles, takes a last curtain call; but he is a living corpse. He 
realizes what tomorrow holds for him — dust of oblivion, precursor of 
the dust to which we must all return. He knows that the light, the ap- 
plause, the attention which are his tonight will be turned on someone 
else tomorrow. Perhaps this experience will help him face with cour- 
age, even with indifference, the other ultimate ordeal. 

One of the most disturbing elements in an actor’s destiny is that 
when he dies everything disappears with him. What will remain of 
those ephemeral creations which were his very life, for which, often, he 
deprived himself of life? Where will they be when the eyes, the ears, 
the memories of those who saw him are no more? Where find any trace 
of his existence, what mark will his efforts have left behind, where are 
the forms of his art? All this was contained in his human envelope. 
He was nothing without it. His art was his very shadow. 

Doactors live more intensely than other artists? Perhaps. But when 
they cease to be, what a silence! 

It is difficult, even dangerous, to attempt to evaluate the artistic 
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heritage of an actor. Those who attempt it are in danger of being 
classed as disgruntled critics who insist on praising the dead at the 
expense of the living. But is not ingratitude towards the dead, so de- 
nuded of everything, still worse? No tangible work remains to repre- 
sent him, to be his advocate. 

We must, before it is too late, speak for him, try to resuscitate him 
for a moment. To talk about an actor is to bring him back to life, to 
clothe him in his familiar costumes, give him back his gestures, restore 
his voice — fulfil, indeed, his dearest wish — that of appearing once 
again upon the stage. 


Réjane, fortunately, never knew long years of retirement and iso- 
lation. She did not survive herself. A few months before she died she 
created her last role—the heroine of La Vierge Folle by Henry 
Bataille. Never were her creative gifts more powerful, her art more 
perfect. 

On the opening night Sarah Bernhardt was present. ‘I have never 
seen anyone play as Réjane played tonight!’ she exclaimed. The en- 
tire audience joined in an extraordinary ovation. Experienced critics 
agreed that it was the most brilliant evening in Réjane’s entire career. 
Yet that night she was very ill indeed — of the illness which was to 
prove fatal. She had left her bed to play because she had to, because 
she could not fail the theatre and also because she felt secretly that 
there was not much time left to act. 

She knew very well what she was suffering from but she would not 
recognize it. She could not give time to illness because she felt that she 
owed it all to the theatre. All her life she despised sickness as she de- 
spised boredom. 

‘Sorrow, fatigue, pain — everything as it comes — but not bore- 
dom! That, never!’ she used to say to her friends. She was not made 
for ennut. If dullness came near her she had a delightful, child-like way 
of escaping. She would simply go somewhere else, some place that 
belonged to her and was not infected with it. Sickness was ennuyeuse 
— she would have none of it. 


June, 1920 — Réjane is no more. The French stage seems sud- 
denly a desert — so intensely did her incredible vitality fill it. That 
unique gift of laughter and tears has disappeared with her. Her name 
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is no longer on the facade of her theatre— on this she insisted. 

And with her also died the heroines she created: Germinie 
Lacerteux in Goncourt’s play of that name, 1888; Shakespeare’s 
Portia, 1889; Meilhac’s Ma Cousine, 1890; Porto-Riche’s Amou- 
reuse, 1891; Daudet’s Saphé and Alfred de Musset’s Fantasio, both in 
1892; La Parisienne of Henry Becque and Madame Sans-Géne by 
Victorien Sardou in 1893; Ibsen’s Nora, the following year; La Dou- 
loureuse of Donnay in 1896; and the heroine of Anatole France’s Le 
Lys Rouge in 1898. The turn of the century, 1901, saw the creation of 
Sabine in La Course du Flambeau by Hervieu, followed by Henry 
Bernstein’s Jsraé/ in 1908. Finally, in the last decade of her life, the 
heroines of Henry Bataille’s L’Enfant de L’ Amour, 1912, L’ Amazone, 
1916 and La Vierge Folle, 1920. 

All these modern women, with their modern ways of thinking and 
feeling, of laughing and suffering, seemed also to die the moment she 
was no longer there. 

It is therefore among the living that the traces of her influence 
must be sought, among the actresses who admired her and to whom 
she was a major inspiration. She has left a spiritual legacy which is still 
an active force in the theatre today. 

One fact is certain: no actress in recent years has had as great an 
influence on the young generation of French actresses. I say this with- 
out hesitation. I am quite sure that no one will deny it. Indeed, I will 
go further — she is the only actress who has any influence whatsoever 
on them. The reason is simple. Forty years ago she began working an 
entirely new vein, her approach and technique were new, and proved 
to be, after she had developed them, the exact approach and tech- 
nique of modern drama. 

Sarah Bernhardt was the crown, the culmination, the glorious end 
of classic tragedy and romantic drama. Réjane was the instigator and 
the inspiration of a new order, of a movement in the theatre which is 
still far from its completion. This is so true that when a tragedy is 
played today it is interpreted much more in the mood of modern com- 
edy according to Réjane than in the mode of the French tragedians of 
the nineteenth century. I need only cite Giraudoux’s latest tragedy, 
Electre, to prove the point. 

This statement is in no sense a disparagement of the dramatic 
genius of a Sarah Bernhardt or a Mounet-Sully, but the theatre, like 
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all art, follows certain historical fluctuations. Just as Victor Hugo’s 
romantic drama eclipsed, for a time, classic tragedy, — even the pure 
classic tragedy of the seventeenth century, — so modern comedy has 
thrown romantic drama into the background, because experience, 
custom, life itself demanded it. These changes have been marked by 
exciting events in the theatre. The famous opening night of Hernani 
saw a battle royal in the aisles. The same thing took place at the open- 
ing of Germinie Lacerteux when modern, realistic drama made its 
appearance. 

Modern comedy, in spite of its brilliance, has been severely criti- 
cized because no outstanding masterpieces can be set down to its 
credit, because there is as yet no new Shakespeare able to paint the 
whole human and social scene in terms worthy of our age. As is often 
the case, the actor preceded the playwright. A Réjane, a Lucien 
Guitry, sensing the coming change, leaped upon the stage and showed 
the way. It was they who were needed for the task. Their influence 
started the movement, which is still in full swing. 

Since history has a way of repeating itself in the theatre as else- 
where, tragedy will undoubtedly come into its own again. If this hap- 
pens and the authentic, ancient form reappears once more, a new gen- 
eration of actors and actresses will be called upon to embody it. They 
will search for examples in the past, they will evolve a new aesthetic, 
a new dramatic sensibility. But, as true art can never be reactionary, 
even in this future the techniques of modern comedy will play their 
part. There is no turning back. Whatever happens, the momentum of 
that movement will never be lost which, thanks to the efforts of a 
Réjane, a Lucien Guitry, brought reality into the theatre, gave free- 
dom, the freedom of life itself, to the stage. 


Every French playwright today, whether he intends to or not, 
thinks of Réjane when he takes up his pen. She is still the ideal col- 
laborator of whom he dreams. Many young playwrights have told me 
so. They do not look upon her as a museum piece — to them she is not 
a marble statue. Their regret is that they cannot use her any more, 
that they have arrived a little too late. They still need her. She had not 
yet completed her artistic destiny nor exhausted the resources of ex- 
pression which were hers. She had not said everything she had to say 
before she died. Seventeen years after her death, she remains the mod- 
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ern actress par excellence, the one who reflects most completely hu- 
manity as we see it today — who mingles the tragic and the ridicu- 
lous, the prosaic details of everyday life with a delicate, inner lyricism. 
She was the Muse of the Real. 

Because she was an actress in advance of her time, a revolutionary 
artist, the light she kindled still irradiates the French stage. 

Comedy was still played straight at the public with a complete bat- 
tery of tricks and conventions when, in painting, the great names were 
Manet and Degas. Réjane started to act as these men painted. She 
actually lived upon the stage, seeking for truth as for a treasure. She, 
too, was an impressionist, and it is still on this principle that the 
theatre functions. Her art has remained young. If we look at what is 
being attempted in the theatre today we are inevitably led back to 
Réjane. 


A few years ago I published a short but significant correspondence 
between Réjane and Sarah Bernhardt. The letters record something of 
the friendship which united these two great actresses. Standing at the 
opposite poles of dramatic art, they had little time or opportunity to 
see each other, yet they always felt the most vivid, the most real 
affection for each other. Sarah was already a celebrity when Réjane 
made her debut. Shortly afterwards they appeared together in a short 
play by Jean Richepin — Sarah as Pierrot and Réjane as Columbine. 
A photograph still exists which records this unique performance with 
the two artists standing together but already far apart. Réjane did not 
like other actresses, her contemporaries, with the exception of Sarah. 
Sarah did not like other actresses, her contemporaries, with the ex- 
ception of Réjane. 

It is a remarkable fact that the two women never envied each 
other, never bore grudges against each other, were never unkind to 
each other. Such a relationship is unusual between any two women. 
Between rival celebrities it is unique. Bernhardt’s international fame 
was greater than Réjane’s, but Réjane has left a more permanent and 
deeper memory in her own country and especially in her own pro- 
fession. Sarah, the older of the two, outlived Réjane. Heroic in the 
terrible physical catastrophe that came upon her in her later years, 
she gave me the feeling when I last called on her that she was in- 
destructible, eternal. Réjane, human, too human, felt acutely the 
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wounds that life inflicts. She could not bear its impact as long or as 
imperturbably. In Sarah Bernhardt’s art there was a magnificent, an 
almost inhuman, detachment. In Réjane’s the pulse of living beat with 
painful intensity — she gave herself to grief without reserve. 

No period in French history can boast a similar confrontation of 
two complementary geniuses, two symbols of opposing orders. 


It is often said that there are no great actresses today. When we 
realize that Duse, Réjane and Sarah Bernhardt all died within a few 
years, we can measure the impoverishment of the contemporary stage. 
But Réjane’s living heritage is distributed among those who occupy 
the first rank in the contemporary French theatre. Their names are: 
Yvonne de Bray, Valentine Tessier, Madeleine Renaud, Yvonne 
Printemps and Gaby Morlay — each of them owes something to 
Réjane. If we were to look for someone in the American theatre who 
might suggest her, it would, in my opinion, be Helen Hayes. 

Through artists such as these the influence of a great actress lives 
long after her death. It is impossible even today to open a French 
newspaper where the theatre is discussed without finding in it some 
allusion to Réjane. Her name is invoked every time a young actress 
attracts attention. This is far from being an impertinence toa great 
memory. On the contrary, it is her way of coming back to life. For a 
famous actress who would by now have reached that period, fatal 
to all women — old age — such a comparison with a debutante 
has in it an element of consolation. Talent also does not like to show 
its age! 

I believe that of all the praises that have been heaped on 
Réjane she herself would have had the coquetry to prefer these occa- 
sionally disrespectful but always heart-warming comparisons of her 
art with that of her young rivals. 


Editor’s Note: All of the photographs in this article are from the col- 
lection of the author, Facques Porel, who is Réjane’s son. 
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A Generation of Lost Plays 
MORTON EUSTIS 


HERE to find a play to put on!’ . . . The exclamation, as old as 

Broadway, is echoing through the White Way with renewed 
intensity, perplexity and profanity — drifting from office windows 
and union halls, from every street corner and bar. But where, for 
years, the query has carried the implication: ‘Where to find a good 
new play?’ today’s harried interrogation has a different connotation. 
The dearth of promising scripts, either by established dramatists or 
by upstarts, and the resounding success of most recent classic revivals, 
have led the play-starved Broadway theatre to think again in terms 
of dramatic rather than news value. Managers, actors and agents 
are thumbing feverishly through the classics — hopeful that they can 
announce a new production of Chekhov or Shakespeare before one of 
their competitors beats them to it. 

The renewed interest of professionals in productions of the great 
plays of the past, however dire the cause that has impelled it, is a 
healthy omen. So, too, is the audience response to presentations like 
Gielgud’s Hamlet, Maurice Evans’ Richard II, Katharine Cornell’s 
Candida and the current Mercury Theatre revivals of Fulius Caesar 
and The Shoemakers’ Holiday. As the editor of that hard-boiled trade 
publication, The Billboard, in a pessimistic report of last year’s ‘dis- 
astrous’ season, says: ‘Although the overblown and foundationless 
Broadway run system that was set up in boom days depends for its 
life blood upon productions of new plays, the life of the theatre — the 
real theatre — depends primarily upon interest in the golden treasury 
of the theatre’s ageless store.’ And, as he perhaps implies, the over- 
blown and foundationless run system is not necessarily permanent. 

While all the talk of repertory and a renaissance of classic drama 
is in the air, in a season even more disastrous than last year, it may be 
pertinent — certainly it is not impertinent — to ask the question: 
‘When new plays grow scarce on Broadway, is it necessary to go back 
to the immortal dramatists for a transfusion of life blood? Are there no 
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modern plays which belong to the theatre’s “ageless store’; no dramas 
of the last thirty years which had an inherent survival value; which 
audiences of today would like to see, or to see again?’ 

If we accept the record of the life and death of plays produced on 
Broadway in our own day and generation as an accurate gauge of the 
lasting value of our contemporary drama, we would be forced to con- 
clude that very few modern dramatists have any claim to even the 
theatre’s limited mortality. Shaw, of course, is an exception to the rule. 
His plays survive the prejudices and vicissitudes of any one season. 
But with Shaw and Chekhov — and, here and there, some play 
which has been revived for special reasons — eliminated from consid- 
eration, the records show that once a contemporary play has exhausted 
its Broadway public and the public that follows Broadway, once it 
has been squeezed dry of all its beauty or talent or wit in a long run, 
it is fit only to be tossed into Cain’s warehouse, or, if it is lucky, into 
Burns Mantle’s anthology of the Ten Best Plays. It may have been 
good enough to please the most sensitive critics of its time. No matter. 
It was done five, ten or twenty years ago. It is dated. It is dead. What 
the public wants is a bright new script, an up-to-date hit show. An 
occasional classic — certainly. That builds prestige. But no warmed- 
over successes. The plays of a theatre that has prided itself on being the 
most vital in the world are, evidently, as evanescent as its newspapers. 
Where the best twentieth-century literature and painting, music and 
art survive, the best drama is of import only at its incubation. 

There is, however, another way of studying the record. A young 
producer, let us say, wants to set up a repertory company. Lacking 
promising new scripts, he looks back over the plays of the days just 
behind him, instead of to Shakespeare and Sheridan, in a search for 
living material. His method of sorting the plays has some, at least, 
of the main attributes that time and fashion use in the same process. 
In making up a first list, he goes to Burns Mantle as the main stem of 
his choice, adding plays here or there because they were outstanding 
hits or because other critics valued them higher than Mr. Mantle. 
He is surprised to find that there are quite a few of the annual ‘ten- 
best’ playwrights whose names he does not recognize, an indication, 
perhaps, of how little permanent reward the majority of dramatists 
gain from the long-run system. As a preliminary shuffling of the dra- 
matic deck, he sorts the plays according to the most discriminating 
critical opinion of their own day. The lists, as he builds them for his 
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E. MARTIN BROWNE directs and acts in the Mercury Theatre (London) 
production of Murder in the Cathedral, which is visiting America after six 
hundred performances at home. Mr. Browne, well-known here for work with 
the Carnegie Institute, has done much to further church drama in England. 
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Frederick Leister, as the genial schoolmaster whose years of service behind 
the desk are rewarded with an unexpected and unjust dismissal, gives an at 
tractive performance in Ian Hay’s comedy about the crises besetting an 
English public school. Philip Tonge plays the troublesome cleric who spre ads 
disaster with his high-minded and high-handed supervising, while Francis 
Compton, the suave mediator and diplomatic middle-man, chuckles slyly as 
he smooths over a quarrel with England’s choicest tact. 








A GENERATION OF LOST PLAYS 


own first consideration, the categories into which he divides the plays, 
are, in no sense, final. Since the Broadway theatre is an international 
theatre, he does not exclude foreign dramatists. Shaw and Chekhov 
he puts on a list alone. The question is — if our contemporary drama 
is not as lifeless as the records written by the managers indicate — 
what names shall be added to theirs. 
I 

FIRST there is a list of plays — the majority of which were among the 
big successes of their time — which seem to fall into the classification 
of period pieces, plays which are either journalistic, or built around 
some fashion or idea, some trick of staging or tour de force of acting. 
The very quality which made them seem arresting, sensational or en- 
tertaining to the critics and the public of their time is the quality 
which seems likely to date them today.* 


1912 1 Romance 1921 16 Nice People 
2 Peg o’ My Heart (692) 17 Kiki (600) 
1914 3 On Trial 18 Six Cylinder Love 
4 Twin Beds 1922 19 A Bill of Divorcement 
1915 5 Turn to the Right! 20 The Old Soak 
1917 6 Why Marry? 21 The Fool 
1918 7 East is West (680) 1923 22 Chicken Feed 
& Lightnin’ (1291) 1924 237 Dancing Mothers 
1919 9 Déclassée 24 The Dove 
Zo The Famous Mrs. Fair 1925 25 The Green Hat 
11 Mamma’s Affair 1927 26 The Racket 
12 Wedding Bells 1929 ©=_-«27'-:«Strictly Dishonorable (557) 
1920 13 The First Year (760) 28 Rebound 
14 Enter Madame 1932 29 Dinner at Eight 
15 The Bat (867) 1933 30 No More Ladies 


The first play on this first list is an indication, to the producer, of 
how unsure even the best guess at revival value may be. For though 
Romance unquestionably is dated in subject matter and philosophy, 
he finds that it was a great success when Eugenie Leontovich played 
it recently at a summer theatre, and there is no reason to assume that 
a play which can find an audience in June cannot find one in December, 
although the case has yet to be proved. Romance and Peg o’ My Heart 
were indelibly associated with the performances of Doris Keane and 
Laurette Taylor, who scored personal triumphs both in the original 


* The plays are listed in chronological order. The year marked before the play is, in each case, 
that of the dramatic season (1912 means 1912-13). Runs of over 500 performances are noted in 
brackets. Names of the playwrights have been omitted to enable readers to test their own 
memories. Write the name of the dramatist beside the name of the play and then turn to the 
advertising pages in the back of the magazine to check your answers. 
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runs (the sweetly sentimental quality of Peg o’ My Heart kept it on 
the boards for 603 performances) and in revivals of the two plays in 
1921 — revivals which proved that the plays had aged more rapidly 
than the players. Alan Dale, in the American, reviewing the revival of 
Romance, remarked chivalrously: ‘One’s mind was distracted by Miss 
Keane’s admirable acting from the banality of the story itself’ — an 
opinion which echoed that of most theatregoers. . . . If Mr. Dale had 
reviewed Lightnin’, in 1918, he would probably not even have men- 
tioned the story. For Lightnin’ must have been to him, as it was to 
everyone who saw it during its run of 1291 performances, ‘simply 
and solely Frank Bacon’. Whether any other actor could give the 
homespun comedy the touch of humanity which, at the time, raised the 
play above its own triviality will probably never be known. . . . Dé 
classée, too, was a play which reviewers found hard to estimate because 
of the acting. Although the Times complained that it was a mixture of 
‘shallowness, falsity and foolishness’, Alexander Woollcott called it: 
‘The richest and most interesting play that has fallen to Ethel Barry- 
more in all her years upon the stage’; Heywood Broun admitted 
frankly that he ‘could hardly tell the true from the false on account 
of Miss Barrymore’s magical, magnificent performance’. 

On Trial, the first of the melodramas to introduce the movie tech- 
nique of the flashback, would probably have no more appeal today 
than The Bat, which was the most successful of a series of sliding-panel, 
comic-servant, murder ‘mellers’. The Racket, not the first or the best 
of the cycle of gangster plays, is likewise a doubtful entry. 

Although THEATRE ARTs called Why Marry? ‘one of the best 
American comedies in recent years’ and the play was awarded the first 
Pulitzer Prize, the producer suspects that it is an unlikely candidate for 
revival. For while it had more literary merit than such plays as The 
Famous Mrs. Fair, The First Year, Nice People, Dancing Mothers or 
Strictly Dishonorable, it was, like them, built around the social eccen- 
tricities of its immediate era. 

II 
THE second list is more or less arbitrary. It is made up of certain 
plays which have been popular in the amateur theatres or in stock 
(while there was any stock) long after their Broadway run was over. 
Success, in this category, bears no direct relationship to intrinsic 
worth. Rather it is based on the play’s value as entertainment, on 
simplicity of production and, perhaps, on low royalties. Plays starred 
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have made large sums of money in the non-professional theatre. 


1913 1 Seven Keys to Baldpate* 21 Young Woodley 
1919 2 Clarence 1926 22 Saturday's Children 

3 Adam and Eva 23 The Play’s the Thing 
1920 4 The Green Goddess 24 The Cradle Song* 

5 Mr. Pim Passes By* 25 The Road to Rome 

6 Mary Rose 1927 26 Skidding* 

7 The Tavern 27 Holiday 
1921 & Duley 1928 28 Let Us Be Gay 

9 The Dover Road 1929 ©=._- 29: Berkeley Square* 

10 Abie’s Irish Rose 30 Death Takes a Holiday* 
1922 II You and I 31 Fune Moon 

12 The Torch Bearers* 1930 ©. 32: As Husbands Go 
1923 13 Outward Bound* 1931 33 Another Language 

14 The Show Off (571) 34 The Devil Passes 

15 Sun Up 35 Cynara 

16 The Goose Hangs High* 1932 36 The Late Christopher Bean* 
1924 17 The Youngest 37 One Sunday Afternoon 

18 Minick 1933 38 Ah, Wilderness! 
1925 19 Craig’s Wife 1934 39 Accent on Youth 

20 The Last of Mrs. Cheyney 1935 0 First Lady 

Ill 


LAST of all comes the longer list of the plays which seem most 
likely to survive, plays which the most mature critical opinion of their 
time rated as being of genuine merit — literary, philosophic, social, 
dramatic or purely theatrical. The producer, compiling this list, 
realizes that many, even of these plays, cannot possibly stand the 
severest test of all — that of time. He knows that some of them 
will fall by the same standards which controlled the choice in the other 
two lists; that some will prove that the critics of a journalistic theatre 
are often as short-sighted in their praise as in their blame. 

What of plays, for instance, like The Fest and Fane Clegg? 

When The Fest was revived in 1926, Alexander Woollcott wrote: 
‘It is now, as it was when America first saw it, one of the inevitable 
things for New York to see.’ But he qualified his hosannas to wonder 
whether it was the ‘truly great and beautiful play’ he had said it was 
six years earlier; he found, on viewing it again, that while it was still 
‘fearful, affecting, inevitably exciting’ it was ‘a play without nobility 
at any point’. Brooks Atkinson was less cautious: ‘If the play were less 
beautifully designed and directed . . . we might recognize it as a 
florid shilling-shocker.’ . . . Fane Clegg was, to Woollcott, ‘an ex- 
pertly written and absorbingly interesting play’. Broun said that ‘no 
play of the season had been more richly endowed with stirring humor’, 
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and THEATRE ARTS Called it ‘4 Doll’s House of England’. Both The 
Jest and Fane Clegg had their premiéres eighteen years ago. How 
would modern audiences react? 

Although Jeanne Eagles made the role of Sadie Thompson hers 
forever — to those who saw her play the part during the long run of 
Rain — Tallulah Bankhead proved, in 1935, that Rain was not simply 
a one-actress play. The critics noted an occasional creak in the revived 
show, to be sure, but they still characterized Rain as a dynamic and 
forceful drama. If the revival was short-lived, it was not because the 
play was less good than when it first appeared — it never was a great 
play — but because it lacked the virility and the vitality — not being 
a great play — to live again in a theatre that damned it as dated with- 
out even giving it the benefit of the doubt. 

Comedies like The Guardsman, Caprice and Reunion in Vienna 
derive so much from their interpretation that it is almost impossible, 
looking back, to know whether it was the play or the performance 
which lent the evening such enchantment — especially when the 
Lunts were the players involved. The Guardsman, however, lends 
support to the theory that all of them could be revived with profit, for 
the production the Theatre Guild gave the play was, in itself, a 
revival. As most people have forgotten, the play, a great favorite in 
the European theatres, was first produced on Broadway, in mid- 
summer, with an inferior cast, as Where Ignorance is Bliss. Only two 
critics — George Jean Nathan and Edith J. R. Isaacs — thought 
that the play had any merit. It went under, as dozens of others had 
done, and it was revived only by a happy accident. How many hun- 
dreds of other plays, as good or better, have been lost or forgotten 
because they were never even brought to life in the first production 
is a question not even posterity will be able to answer. . . . Private 
Lives is another play that it is difficult to divorce from its performance. 
As played by the author and Gertrude Lawrence, — for whom it was 
specifically written — it was a delightful high-comedy frolic. The 
same play when the stars left the cast was astonishingly unexhilarat- 
ing. But with special actors it might still retain its original flavor. 

As Broadway was the most stimulating of the staccato melo- 
dramas of night club life in prohibition times, The Front Page was the 
rowdiest, and the speediest, of the farce dramas of newspaper life. 
Whether constant repetition of the formula of both the plays and the 
productions has worn the plays themselves thin can hardly be decided 
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with finality until they are seen again. They might seem tepid, and 
slow moving, and then again — 
Questions arise on every side, but, pending a critical analysis of 
the plays themselves, of a thousand-and-one details of their produc- 
tion, the young producer accepts this list as representative of the most 
promising contenders for immortality in the twentieth-century Amer- 
ican theatre. The fact that more than half of the plays died a quick 
death after a long, or short, Broadway run does not alter his opinion, 
for, generally speaking, they demand a higher standard of acting and 
production than the average stock or amateur troupe can achieve. 


Z Our Betters 
2 Fohn Ferguson 
3 Abraham Lincoln 
4 Beyond the Horizon 
5 Fane Clegg 
6 The Skin Game 
7 The Fest 
& Liliom 
9 The Emperor Fones 
10 The Bad Man 
I Deburau 
12 Diff’rent 
13 Anna Christie 
14 He Who Gets Slapped 
15 The Hairy Ape 
16 The Circle 
17 The Truth About Blayds 
8 Loyalties 
19 Six Characters in Search 
of an Author 
20 The Tidings Brought to Mary 
21 Will Shakespeare 
22 Rain (648) 
23 Icebound 
24 Merton of the Movies 
25 The Swan 
26 The Adding Machine 
27 Beggar on Horseback 
28 Hell-bent fer Heaven 
29 The Failures 
30 Tarnish 
31 Man and the Masses 
j2 R. ULR. 
33 They Knew 
Wanted 
34 What Price Glory? 
35 Desire Under the Elms 
36 The Guardsman 
37 Wild Birds 


What They 


1925 


1926 


1927 


1928 


1929 


1930 


38 The Great God Brown 

39 Lucky Sam McCarver 

go The Dybbuk 

gi The Vortex 

42 Outside Looking In 

43 Funo and the Paycock 

44 The Second Man 

45 The Captive 

46 Hay Fever 

47 The Siloer Cord 

48 The Goat Song 

49 In Abraham’s Bosom 

50 Broadway (603) 

51 Ned McCobé’s Daughter 

52 Chicago 

53 White Wings 

54 The Royal Family 

55 Porgy 

56 The Plough and the Stars 

57 Marco Millions 

58 Burlesque 

59 Paris Bound 

60 Strange Interlude 

61 Fourney’s End 

62 Wings Over Europe 

63 Street Scene (601) 

64 The Front Page 

65 Machinal 

66 Caprice 

67 The Green Pastures (640) 

68 The Criminal Code 

69 The Last Mile 

70 Private Lives 

74 Elizabeth the Queen 

72 The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street 

73 Five Star Final 

74 Grand Hotel 

75 Once in a Lifetime 
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88 Men in White 


1931 76 Mourning Becomes Electra 
77 The Moon in the Yellow 89 Dodsworth 
River 90 Wednesday's Child 
78 Reunion in Vienna 1934 9 Awake and Sing 
79 Night Over Taos 92 The Children’s Hour 
80 The House of Connelly 93 Noah 
1932 8&1 Both Your Houses 94 The Green Bay Tree 
82 Little Ol Boy 95 Within the Gates 
83 Biography 1935 96 Winterset 
8&4 Design for Living 97 Idiot’s Delight 
8&5 Counsellor-at-Law 98 End of Summer 
1933 86 Mary of Scotland 99 Boy Meets Girl 


100 Dead End 

















87 Yellow Fack 


The young producer will probably reassemble these lists as often 
as he reads and re-reads the plays themselves before he reaches any 
decision about his repertory. Meanwhile, in a state of mingled excite- 
ment and bewilderment, he asks himself — and anyone else who has 
studied his lists — a few questions: 

Does the art of playwriting differ from other arts in any essential 
way, rendering its most representative works impermanent? 

If not, do plays die more quickly than novels or paintings simply 
because they are allied to an industry that presents them as news? 

Is there a difference between reviving a play that has been worn to 
death through a long run and keeping a play alive in repertory? 

Would good playwrights write less journalistically if they felt that 
they were writing for an audience ahead of them as well as in line 
with them? Would the lure of Hollywood be less compelling if the 
stage could assure a steady income over a number of years instead of a 
fortune one season and bankruptcy the next? 

If it ¢s true that some of the plays of the last generation have an 
inherent survival value, is there no sifting process by which the fine 
plays of our own day can be added at once to the permanent store; 
no way in which the best of them can be sorted out during their first 
flush from those that go the way of destruction induced by long runs? 

Is a play like Of Mice and Men, which tas been hailed as a modern 
masterpiece, doomed to lie dead for twenty or thirty years after the 
curtain rings down on its present engagement? 


Have we killed off a generation of playwrights by burying their work 
from year to year? 
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Foreword to Paris Impromptu 


ke 1s something irresistibly fascinating about backstage life. 
It combines the lure of a world apart with the charms of the for- 
bidden. As a rule the curtain is lowered on its more intimate workings, 
but once in a while the theatre decides to study itself in its famous 
mirror. For an impish moment or two it reflects its own face, to the 
delight of the public which loves nothing better than these illicit back- 
stage glimpses. Aristophanes began the game, Shakespeare followed 
him, Moliére gave the idea its most complete expression in his Jm- 
promptu de Versailles, where he himself and his troupe of actors ap- 
pear, all too briefly, rehearsing their parts, commenting on their rivals 
and stating in no uncertain terms the credo of Moliére’s stage. 
Today in Paris Jean Giraudoux and his theatrical twin Louis Jouvet 
are amusing themselves and their audiences with one of these dramat- 
ic interludes —a gay and intimate discussion of the theatre’s joys 
and worries. The action of this Paris Impromptu takes place on the 
stage of the Athénée where the actors of Jouvet’s troupe are slowly 
assembling for a rehearsal of La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu, now 
being given on the same bill with the Impromptu. The actors are in 
street clothes and appear exclusively as themselves. Pierre Renoir, the 
most responsible member of the company after the actor-manager- 
director himself, is in charge of the rehearsal. Renoir plays Ulysse in 
La Guerre de Troie, Jupiter in Amphitryon 38, Egisthe in Electre and 
has a long line of distinguished roles to his credit. Madeleine Ozeray 
plays Helen of Troy and was the frivolous and golden-haired Agathe 
of Electre. Raymone is the ‘comic lead’ and was Femme Narses in 
Electre; Marthe Herlin, Jouvet’s able and charming secretary, also 
acts when occasion requires and was one of the young Eumenides in 
Electre, while Véra Phares was one of the child Eumenides in the early 
scenes of the play; Boverio, Adam, Bogar are all able actors in the 
troupe. Romain Bouquet is the only one to impersonate a fictitious 
character. He is Robineau whose earnest inquiries into the state of 
the theatre result in this latest theatrical Jmpromptu. 
Rosamond Gilder 
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Performance rights reserved by Jean Giraudoux. 
(The scene is the stage of the Athénée, 
Louis Fouvet’s theatre in Paris. The 
time is an afternoon during the run of 
one of Giraudoux’s plays. There are 
arched entrances to a palace left and 
right. The director’s table and a mis- 
cellaneous collection of chairs for the 
convenience of the actors are scattered 
about, RENOIR, BOVERIO amd MARTHE 
are on the stage waiting for the rest of 
the company to assemble for a rehearsal.) 


RENOIR. Try Moliére — the formula 
is infallible. 

BOVERIO. I don’t know what’s gotten 
into them today. It’s five minutes 
after rehearsal time and they’re still 
standing around on thestairs, arguing. 
MARTHE. I’ve already rung for them 
three times! 

RENOIR. Try Moliére. Whenever ac- 
tors hear Moliére they come running. 
I’ve tried it often. It works even in the 
Boulevard theatres. The sound pene- 
trates to the back of the boxes, to the 
last row of the gallery, into the remot- 
est dressing room. 

BOVERIO. I think they’re waiting for 
Jouvet. 

RENOIR. You'll see whether they’ll 
wait when they know Moliére’s under 
way. You can guess what play we'll 
try, can’t you, Boverio? 

BOVERIO. Of course. The beginning of 
L’ Impromptu de Versailles. 

RENOIR. When I hear that roll-call 
from another world I feel as though 
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all the actors in the world would ap- 
pear — that they are on their way. 
BOVERIO. We can at least try it on this 
crowd. 

MARTHE. Go ahead, we'll give you the 
cue. 

RENOIR. (Reciting Moliére) ‘Come, 
ladies and gentlemen, come. What is the 
idea of all this dawdling and delay? 
Please come here at once....A 
plague on these people! Hola, M. de 
Brécourt!’ 

MARTHE. Brécourt — absent! 

RENOIR. ‘Monsieur de la Grange!’ 
BOVERIO. Monsieur de la Grange 
doesn’t give a damn. 

RENOIR. ‘Mademoiselle Béjart?’ 
MARTHE. I bet she’s at the cinema. 
RENOIR. Don’t worry, she'll come. 
‘T'll go crazy with these people! For 
heaven’s sake, gentlemen, do you want 
to drive me mad?’ 

BOVERIO. No one appears, not even 
Talma, Rachel or Sarah Bernhardt. 
RENOIR. I hear them! ‘4A, what 
strange animals these actors are to deal 
with!’ 

ADAM. (Enters, reciting) ‘Well, here we 
are — what do you want of us?’ 
RENOIR. What a handsome muffler 
you have on, Adam! 

CASTEL. (Enters, reciting) ‘What have 
you on your mind?’ 

RENOIR. Hello, Castel. 

DAsTE. (Enters, reciting) ‘What's all 
this?’ 





RENOIR. Good morning, Dasté, ‘J beg 
of you — take your places, and sing 
we are dressed and the King will not be 
here for two hours, let us take advantage 
of the time we have to rehearse our play 
and see how the thing goes.’ 


RAYMONE, (Enters, reciting) ‘How cay 
one possibly act a play one knows noth. 
ing about?’ 

RENOIR. Have you a cold, Raymone} 
VERA. (Enters, reciting) ‘As for me, ] 
assure you that I don’t remember a sin. 
gle word of my role.’ 


DASTE. Bravo, Véra! You know your 
Moliére by heart already! 


verA. That’s all I do know! I only 
know Moliére, Racine, Corneille, 
Beaumarchais and Musset by heart, 
but I know them well! 


RAYMONE. Madeleine is trying on her 
costume but she’ll be here in a minute, 
(Enter BOGAR and SAINT-YSLES) 


RENOIR. Now we're all here. Are you 
ready? Shall we begin? 


DASTE. (Sitting down) Wait a minute, 
Renoir, wait a minute. 


RENOIR. What’s the matter, Dasté? 
You look completely exhausted ! What 
were you arguing about on the 
stairway? 

ADAM. We were not arguing. We 
agreed. 


DASTE. We’ve had enough of it! It’s 
scandalous! Scandalous! 


casTEL. Why aren’t they told the 
truth once for all, Renoir? 


RENOIR. Who? What’s the row about? 
DASTE. The enemies of the theatre! 
RAYMONE. The friends of the theatre! 


paste. If I had the ability —if I 
could write as well as some of you, 
especially Bouquet, I would have 
made the point clear long before this. 
But as soon as Bouquet has a minute 
to himself he plays the flute. 


VERA. He fiddles while Rome burns! 


ADAM. The theatre fascinates every- 
body. People come in droves, they’re 
always talking about it, though they 
know nothing. Surely one of these 
days they’ll learn what it’s all about! 
But it’s not up to us to tell them. 


CASTEL. Anyway it wouldn’t do any 
good. 
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apaM. I can’t imagine stopping the 
show and coming to the footlights to 
say: ‘My poor, dear public — the 
playwrights neglect you, the critics 
mislead you, the directors despise you. 
You have only one real friend, the 
actor.’ 

saINT-YSLES. That would certainly 
seem pretentious. (Exit Marthe) 


paste. All this fuss about scenery! 
With their tricks they’d make you be- 
lieve the moon is made of green cheese. 
You can’t make head or tail of it. 


apa. We actors understand all about 
scenery. It’s really so simple. All 
that’s needed is a space where we can 
be heard —a solid floor under our 
feet. 

casTEL. Scenery should merely be a 
base —like a machine-gun emplace- 
ment. Then, fire away! 


RENOIR. Listen, everybody. Don’t you 
think getting at this rehearsal would 
be a pretty good answer, too? 


apaM. And as for their realism and 
their proletarianism — why, we might 
be beginning all over again with the 
Théatre Libre! 

pASTE. That was something — the 
Théatre Libre! They said it was five 
o’clock and, behold, a real clock on 
the wall rang five strokes. The free- 
dom of a clock! — it isn’t quite that! 


raAYMONE. If the clock struck a hun- 
dred and two o’clock it would begin to 
be theatre! 

RENOIR. When my father was eight 
years old he was taken to a theatre. 
There was a real piano on the stage. 
He cried with fury and disillusion- 
ment and they had to take him out. 
He never went back. 


VERA. The theatre is ridiculously sim- 
ple. It’s merely being real in the un- 
real. I’d just as lief tell them that 
this evening if you want. 

RENOIR. You — you're to rehearse 
your scene with Andromaque. Si- 
lence, everybody! Where are you go- 
ing, Adam? 

ADAM. I’m going to the other side of 
the stage. There’s a frightful draft 
from the trap here. 


RAYMONE. If you’re afraid of drafts, 
why did you ever become an actor? 
Come into the orchestra with me. 


apa. Not on your life! There’s only 
one seat where there isn’t a howling 
gale and the stage manager, of course, 
has installed the director’s desk there. 
RENOIR. Dasté and Véra, let’s begin! 


pasTE. And all the problems the pub- 
lic is badgered with, from the vested 
rights of the program vendors to the 
question of subsidized theatres! How 
can the poor devils out front under- 
stand anything about it all? It’s just a 
smoke screen to hide behind while 
people go on handing out poison to 
the public. 

ADAM. My dear Dasté, your indigna- 
tion is splendid, but aren’t you a bit 
confused? 

DASsTE. That’s it! That’s why I'll be 
grateful to anyone who will clarify the 
situation. All this quarreling and ar- 
gument, all these selfish interests that 
destroy our profession and confuse the 
relations between the public and the 
theatre — the man who clears it up 
once for all deserves our warmest 
thanks. 

veRA. I’d like to hug him myself, 
whoever he is! 


CASTEL. So would I! 


BoGAR. But, surely, there must be 
some way of telling people the truth. 


RENOIR. Yes, there is one —or, 
rather, there was one — an infallible 
method. 


ADAM. The anonymous letter? 


RENOIR. No— just the opposite — 
the Theatre! 

MARTHE. (Hurrying in, a sheaf of 
notes in her hand) Mr. Jouvet says to 
begin without him, except you, Ray- 
mone — you are to go and see him. 
He wants to swab out your throat 
before you say a word. He says also 
(looking at her notes) not to put so 
much emphasis on the words cul de 
singe. And if the process server sent 
by Mr. Deval tries to force his way in, 
throw him out on his ear. 

ADAM. We’re in no mood to soft-pedal 
the cul de singe today. 

vERA. (Interrupting in a horrified 
voice) Anyway I won’t rehearse at all 
— there’s someone in the house. 


RENOIR. Where? 


pasTE. I see him! Way back there. 
Just coming in. 
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RENOIR. (Calling) Who's that? What 


do you want? 

ADAM. For heaven’s sake — at least 
shut the door! ; 

BoGAR. Look at him. He’s coming 
through the boxes to the stage door, 
RENOIR. What do you think you're 
doing, sir? 

ADAM. For God’s sake, what a nerve! 
He’s coming up on the stage. 
RENOIR. Look out! Stop him, quick, 
Castel — he’s going to fall into the 
open trap. (A loud crash) 
CASTEL. There, he’s done it! 


RENOIR. (Looking down into the trap) 
Quick! Turn on the lights, Marthe! 
He’s going to crash into the beams 
that support the House of Cards. 

(A dull thud from below) 
MARTHE. It’s too late! 


ADAM. (Peering down anxiously) I 
can’t hear a sound. He’s dead. 


VERA. All the better, if it’s the process 

server. It sounded as though he'd 

fractured his skull! 

RENOIR. Hi, there! Are you dead? 
(Indistinct noises below) 

What? What are you saying? 

apaM. I think he says he’s alive. 

vERA. Here he is! 

ROBINEAU. (Jn cutaway and straw hat, 

emerges from the trap from which in 

Electre Jouvet makes his entrance as 

the BEGGAR) Ladies, my greetings; gen- 

tlemen, my apologies. 

RENOIR. Please get out, sir! 


ROBINEAU. Am I speaking to Mr. Jou- 
vet? In spite of these eye-glasses, I 
have an infallible memory for faces. 


RENOIR. Have you? Well, I’m Renoir. 
I’m very sorry about your accident, 
— but the rules. ... 

ROBINEAU. But I am charmed, sir. It 
would have been most disillusioning 
to me to have reached this stage, for 
which I have so profound a reverence, 
without adventure. 


RENOIR. Then I, too, am charmed. 
But the rules... . 

ROBINEAU. I am delighted, sir, to 
know that this enchanted world is 
protected by moats and trenches, that 
steel traps isolate it and that there are 
battering rams to destroy importu- 
nate visitors — without, in the end, 
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keeping them away! 

RENOIR. So it would seem! 
ROBINEAU. Until now, I have been 
wafted to the theatre on the wings of 
my enthusiasm, or should I say my 
pocketbook, for I am one of your de- 
voted followers. But even at the cost 
of bruises, I infinitely prefer this quest 
of the Holy Grail which permits me at 
last to touch this sacred parquet — 
for it #s a parquet, isn’t it? 

ADAM. Boards, sir. Just boards. 


ROBINEAU. Boards — wonderful word! 
Holy ground where the sock and 
buskin of the antique world may come 
to rest! What are the aviation fields 
compared to this landing place? May 
I salute these sacred boards? Surely I 
have the right, since I have just 
touched them with my lips! They look 
like the planks of a ship, do they not? 
Indeed, the whole stage looks like a 
ship. Is it true that you hire sailors to 
manoeuvre the sails up yonder? It 
looks like a ship tied up at the wharf 
of reality and when you play, you pull 
up this ladder, the anchor, and set 
sail! 

ADAM. We set sail! Yes, exactly! 


RENOIR. Yes, we set sail, but without 
stowaways. . . . What do you want? 
ROBINEAU. I want to see Mr. Jouvet. 
MARTHE. Have you an appointment? 
ROBINEAU. It so happens that my offi- 
cial position permits me to present 
myself without an appointment. 
ADAM. Are you the process server sent 
by the proprietor? 

ROBINEAU. A process server? On the 
contrary, on the contrary! It is quite 
possible that I bring Mr. Jouvet mil- 
lions of francs! 

DASTE. He’s crazy! 

verA. Are they there in that brief 
case, the francs? 

ROBINEAU. They are and they are not. 
That depends on Mr. Jouvet. (To 
vERA) Mile. Ozeray, I believe? You 
are just as charmingly young off the 
stage as on. 

vERA. I am Véra, sir, and I am twelve 
years old. 

ROBINEAU. Twelve years old! Juliet’s 
age three years before she was fifteen. 
Accept my warmest congratulations, 
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Mile. Véra. It would be impossible to 
congratulate a person of twelve years 
too effusively. 

RENOIR. Please excuse us. We must 
get on with our rehearsal. 

ROBINEAU. Pray do! (He steps aside 
and gets tangled up in a property rose- 
bush.) Ah, this is one of the rosebushes 
of L’ Ecole des Femmes! What a charm- 
ing decoration! And so well chosen. I 
am sure that Moliére loved simple 
flowers. Simple, sweet, scented 
flowers! 

vERA. So different from Baudelaire! 
ROBINEAU. Do you know Baudelaire 
already, my child? May I ask what 
you expect to do in the future? 
pasTE. Véra, I’m waiting for you. 


veRA. Papa wants me to be Réjane 
and Mama wants me to get my de- 
gree. Which do you think is better? 


ROBINEAU. Each has its advantages. 
If you are Réjane, you will be known 
the world over. You will make thou- 
sands of people cry. You will drive 
through the Bois drawn by white 
mules and kings will write to you. 
vERA. It’s really more fun to make one 
person cry, — ’specially someone you 
love very much. And if I pass my 
exams? 

DaAsTE. Véra! 

vERA. I’m coming. 

ROBINEAU. If you pass your exams? 
You will be learned. You will know 
that the stomach looks like an old 
shoe and why they guillotined Louis 
XVI. You will know how to win wars: 
General Joffre had a degree. You will 
know how to write books: our greatest 
writers, André Gide, Claudel, hold 
degrees. 

vERA. I always mix ‘haunch’ and 
*‘paunch’. 


ROBINEAU. Exactly —they never 
would! 

ADAM. Here’s Jouvet! (Enter JouvErT) 
jouvet. Good morning, everyone. 
Are you there, Léon? (Enter Leon) 
LEON. Yes, Mr. Jouvet. 

ROBINEAU. How do you do, Mr. 
Jouvet. 

jouvet. How d’you do. Thérése, go 
get that stuff to swab out Raymone’s 
throat. 





ROBINEAU. I was asked to come UP on 

the stage... . 

youvet. You shouldn’t have beep. 

. . » Have you finished that garden, 

Léon? 

LEON. Yes, everything’s finished. |r 

took all night. Ten columns, thirty 

feet high in the court, and a triumphal 

arch in the garden. 

jouvet. Splendid, splendid! But I’ve 

thought it over. The columns should 

be in the garden and the triumphal 

arch in the court. Anyway, in the 

morning, triumphal arches mean 

nothing to me. You must make a 
pyramid. Full scale — a real one. Cas. 
tel will give you the dimensions. He 
was in Egypt once. 

Leon. All right — that'll fix tonight! 
The counterweight to hoist Iris up out 
of the cellar is done, too. That was a 
hard job! I had to saw out two floor- 
boards and put a prop underneath to 
hold up the floor. 

jouvert. Good! But I think we’ll make 
her come from the sky instead. It’s 
much more usual for Iris. You must 
make a splendid contraption like the 
old ‘glories’ in which God and the 
saints were hoisted to heaven in the 
mystery plays. Onward to glory, 
Léon! 

LEON. O.K. for the glory-machine. 
(Exit LEON. JoUVET, /ooking up into 
the flies for the electrician, bumps into 
ROBINEAU.) 

ROBINEAU. Pardon me. Am I in your 
way? 

jouvet. Yes. ... Marquaire, are 
those new spots ready? 


MARQUAIRE’S VOICE (From the light- 
bridge) Just a minute, Mr. Jouvet. 
jouvetT. (To MARTHE) How were the 
matineesin theother theatres, Marthe? 
Show me the box-office receipts. 
MARTHE. (Handing him a paper) Just 
as bad as ours, even though it was 
raining! 

jouvet. Rain is not enough to fill the 
theatre! It’s a very delicate matter — 
these holiday matinees in summer — 
it’s more intricate than mixing may- 
onnaise. 

BoGAR. Rain does the trick, but it must 
rain all day. Then everyone stays in 
town and goes to the theatre. 
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youve. You lack subtlety, Bogar; it’s 
not as simple as that! Men are idiots. 
If the sun is shining when they wake 
up it never occurs to them that it may 
rain at two when they are out in the 
country, that there will be a storm at 
three, that at four lightning will strike 
the tree above them, and that at five 
the barn in which they have taken 
refuge will burn to the ground. No! 
They are jackasses. We offer them 
here in the theatre a place where they 
won’t run the risk of colds or chil- 
blains, of death by drowning or fire, 
where they won’t be gored by bulls 
or bitten by insects. . . . Oh, by the 
way, Marthe, there is a flea in the 
auditorium. I’ve had complaints. 
... But, no! Just because the sun 
shines in their eyes when they get up 
in the morning they go out and brave 
all these dangers. The only solution is 
to have a downpour at five minutes 
past eleven precisely. 


RENOIR. You're wrong—the sky 
clears at one o’clock and off they go! 


jouvet. That’s why it’s necessary to 
have a second downpour at ten min- 
utes past one. It’s really not much to 
ask for — just two little cloudbursts! 
Afterwards the sun can come out, the 
thermometer rise, the dogs lie com- 
fortably in the shade — it’s all one to 
me. I’ve got my audience! 


MARQUAIRE’S voice. The spots are 
ready, Mr. Jouvet. 


jouvet. All right — give us the blue. 
(To ROBINEAU) You don’t mind if we 
turn you blue for a moment? (The 
spots focus on ROBINEAU.) 


ROBINEAU. No, indeed. Delighted. 
jouvet. The red, Marquaire. 
ADAM. That’s warmer, isn’t it? 


ROBINEAU. Someone who understood 
these things might be able to tell the 
difference. 


jouvet. Give us the yellow, Mar- 
quaire. We'll see whether yellow is 
becoming to this gentleman. 


ADAM. You are charming, sir! Evi- 
dently yellow is your color. 


ROBINEAU. It’s the color of the uni- 
versity to which I have the honor of 


belonging. 


JOuvET. Just a little ultra-violet now 


to disintegrate him completely. And 
now, sir, that we know you from all 
sides — get out! 

ROBINEAU. Mr. Jouvet. .. . 
jouvet. Tell the people who sent you 
that we don’t give a damn about 
them. 

ROBINEAU. Mr. Jouvet. .. . 


jouvet. That the theatre belongs to 
the actors and not to the exploiters. 


ROBINEAU. But you are mistaken, Mr. 
Jouvet.... 

jouvet. I am never mistaken. Tell 
them that the worst ham in the show 
business is a model of humanity com- 
pared with the type of person of which 


you’re so contemptible an example. 


ROBINEAU. But, Mr. Jouvet, you 
don’t understand. . . . 

jyouvet. I understand everything! 
And as for the man whose orders you 
take, he can go... . 

ROBINEAU. But it isn’t a he, it’s a she! 


It’s the Republic! 
pasTE. I told you so! He’s crazy. 


ROBINEAU. Never would I have had 
the courage to cross the threshold of 
the theatre if I had not been sent by 
the Republic. I am Jules Robineau, 
former professor of literature, mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, a 
party leader. 

ADAM. Marquaire! Marquaire! Turn 
on the red, white and blue spots! 


ROBINEAU. This morning the Cham- 
ber, sitting in committee, delegated 
me to bring in a budget for the 
theatres. 

jouvet. Congratulations! 


ROBINEAU. A sudden increase in funds 
has made a large sum of money avail- 
able. I made the motion that it be de- 
voted entirely to the art of the thea- 
tre. The amount is a hundred million. 


jouvet. Do sit down. 


ROBINEAU. Then, realizing that I was 
an outsider, I knew I had only one 
course to follow. ‘Go and see Jouvet,’ 
I said to myself, instinctively drama- 
tizing my meditations. ‘He always 
receives strangers with utmost cor- 
diality.’ 

JOUVET. Quite right, as you’ve seen 
yourself. 

ROBINEAU. ‘And since your report 
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must be ready tomorrow,’ said I, ‘ask 
him to explain the theatre in fifteen 
minutes: explain its secrets, triumphs, 
problems and — needs.’ 

youver. In fifteen minutes? 


ROBINEAU. I know it’s a ridiculous 
request, but... . 

jouvet. No, not at all! A great deal 
can be said in a quarter of an hour. 
Stay here, all of you. Actors are the 
best background for this discussion. 
You can be rehearsing a scene over 
there if you want, but stand by in 
case I get stuck. All right, sir, we’re 
ready! 

ROBINEAU. Mr. Jouvet, like most peo- 
ple my opinions on the theatre are 
largely influenced by the dramatic 
critics. Have you any objection if we 
talk first about them? 

jouvet. I was going to suggest it 
myself. 

ROBINEAU. You, at any rate, have no 
complaint to make against the critics. 
jouver. No, indeed! They are angels! 
ROBINEAU. Everyone knows that they 
adore you. 

youvet. Yes. Some of them pile on 
their praises to the point of suffoca- 
tion. 

ROBINEAU. They always give you 
their support. 

jouver. They even go so far as to bal- 
ance my bank account at the end of 
the month! 

ROBINEAU. What! 

youvet. Just a dream! Once when I 
and my good friends, the other direc- 
tors, had spent one of those ghastly 
days rushing from one backer to an- 
other, begging a pittance to pay our 
actors, I dreamed that we need only 
go to the bank. We would find that 
the critics had met our deficits! 
ADAM. Splendid fellows! 

jouvert. I was surprised — even in my 
dream. I said to myself: ‘The critics 
get all their theatre tickets free. They 
never buy any theatre books, sub- 
scribe to any experimental enter- 
prises, or show any indication of want- 
ing to support the stage beyond their 
routine duties as critics. Why in heav- 
en’s name do they suddenly pay my 
debts?’ 

ROBINEAU. Why, indeed! 
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youvert. ‘They’re not really obliged to 
do it either,’ thought I, ‘even though 
they are somewhat responsible, even 
though it is somewhat their fault that 
the theatre’s noblest element, the 
spoken word, has degenerated into 
slang, that its highest purpose, the 
ursuit of truth, has been forgotten. 
he men who made Bataille a mil- 
lionaire and ruined Becque, who 
chortle over an obscenity and yawn 
over Claudel, they ought to feel a 
heavy debt towards the theatre. But 
to liquidate that debt by paying my 
deficits — that’s a far cry!’ 
ROBINEAU. Why did they do it? Did 
they tell you in your dream? 
jouvet. Yes, they did. 
ROBINEAU. I’m all attention! 


jouvet. ‘My dear Jouvet,’ they said 
to me, ‘criticism and justice are twins. 
We are critics, therefore we will be 
just. French criticism is praised, ad- 
mired and honored today, only be- 
cause Copeau, Dullin, Pitoéff, Rocher, 
Baty and you have lifted the theatre 
out of the gutter! No, no, don’t pro- 
test,’ they insisted. ‘If our colors are 
gay it is because we reflect a climate 
that is sparkling, electric. Whether 
good plays succeed or fail is a minor 
detail. What is really important is 
that good plays exist. Don’t expect us 
to reap glory from your successes 
only, or to approve always of what 
you do. The bad notices we give your 
good plays will be counterbalanced by 
the good notices we give the bad ones. 
But we feel an obligation to all of you 
who have raised the standards of the 
French theatre. We don’t want you to 
suffer from your failures, even if some 
of your productions are premature or 
sprawling. We have decided, there- 
fore, that we will club together to 
prevent you from ruining yourself. 
Surely, we owe you no less.’ 
ROBINEAU. But, see here, the expenses 
would be enormous. 

RENOIR. Tripes d’Or and Fudith alone 
would have cost them three hundred 
thousand francs. 

apamM. You either love the theatre or 
you don’t. They love it! 

jouvet. That’s what they said to me 
— and then I woke up. 

ROBINEAU. How bitter you are! Mr. 
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Jouvet, is it possible that there’s hard 
feeling between you and the critics? 
jouvet. Between me and the critics? 
Certainly not! Between the theatre 
and criticism — yes. 

ROBINEAU. A serious quarrel? 
jouvert. I know of nothing more seri- 
ous for the whole country, not even 
the devaluation of the franc. It leads 
to the same evil. 

ROBINEAU. What’s that? 

jouvet. Degradation. 

ROBINEAU. Of the theatre? 


jouvet. Yes, of the theatre — of the 
imagination, the language, the coun- 
try itself. 

ROBINEAU. I still can’t get used to the 
idea of the critics being your enemies. 


jouvet. Let’s be clear about this, 
Robineau. There are two kinds of 
critics: those that agree with me about 
the critics — they are my friends, my 
brothers — the good critics. 


ROBINEAU. And those that don’t agree 
with you? 

jouvert. They are the bad critics. 
ROBINEAU. But I thought the critics 
were all honorable men! 


jyouver. That’s the worst of it. 
They’re cultivated, sensitive, honest, 
these men who are ruining the thea- 
tre. Most of the harm done in France 
today is done by cliques of just such 
cultivated, sensitive and honest men! 


ROBINEAU. But at least the critics love 
the theatre, don’t they? 


jouvet. They adore it. They give up 
everything for it—their evenings, 
their family life. On every opening 
night, in spite of colds and rheuma- 
tism, of rain and stormy weather, they 
can be seen coming into the lobby. 
They make their way, dignified and 
stately, through a noisy, aggressive, 
staring crowd—a group of fifty 
writers, calm, generous, impartial, 
animated by a love of poetry and 
beauty. It is criticism making its ma- 
jestic entry! 

ROBINEAU. I’m delighted to find you 
so generous. 

youvet. Wait! The evening is over. 
The play is a success; the audience, 
deeply moved, wanders out slowly — 
dreaming of the experience it has just 


enjoyed. Then, suddenly, there is g 
jostling, a pushing, a mad dash for the 
exit. Fifty harassed writers, full of 
aches and pains — without opinions, 
without taste, quarrelsome, vindic. 
tive— make their way towards the 
doors. It is criticism making its exit, 


ROBINEAU. But what happened? What 
did they fail to find? 


jouvert. They failed to find the thing 
that animated the author — some. 
thing with which the actors were filled 
to the brim, something which thrilled 
the gallery gods and kept the ushers 
standing with their eyes glued to the 
stage: — love. 


ROBINEAU. But you said that they 
were filled with it when they came in. 


jouvert. I’m not talking about love of 
the theatre. I’m talking about love it- 
self — love which makes us one with 
all created things— men, animals, 
plants. When the lights are lowered 
and silence descends on the darkened 
house, the members of the audience 
are ready to forget their separate 
problems, their petty preoccupations, 
and to sink into a state of acquies- 
cence, to tune their pulses to a uni- 
versal beat. Their hearts are touched 
— they love, but not narrowly, ego- 
tistically. Motionless, suspended in 
timeless space, they love as God 
might, when He looks down through a 
rift in the clouds on the antics, noble 
or contemptible, of the creatures with 
which He has peopled the earth. The 
audience is a god full of pity and grat- 
itude for these beings on the stage 
who are willing to suffer, to love and 
to die for him. (Jouvet wa/ks away.) 


RENOIR. To the audience, Mr. Robi- 
neau, an evening in the theatre is an 
experience of eternity. To the critics 
it is not. 


jouvet. (Returning) That’s it. Once 
the curtain goes up, the critics stiffen. 
They are isolated, set apart by their 
anxiety and their sense of duty. 


RENOIR. They distrust themselves 
and, therefore, the performance. They 
have become members of a jury whose 
business it is to condemn or acquit. 
Instead of allowing themselves to en- 
joy the show as a whole, they feel they 
must measure and weigh a play. 
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JOUVET. They insist upon comparing 
every play with all the other master- 
ieces with which their brains are 
ting. They are jealous for Racine, 
critical for Moliére’s sake, scornful 
because of Alfred de Musset. 
penorR. Alcméne is ready to live for 
these gentlemen of the press, Electre 
to give herself to them, but they will 
not permit it. 
jouvet. Of course not. The truth and 
beauty that radiate from the stage 
give them nothing but headaches. 
The very men who, when they came 
into the theatre, were best equipped 
to appreciate a new expression of hap- 
piness, a new form of tragedy or pas- 
sion, go out without having under- 
stood a thing. 
BOVERIO. You're quite right, Jouvet. 
ROBINEAU. Come now, you're too se- 
vere. The critics have done a lot for 
you and for your authors. 
jouvet. Yes, yes, — they’ve done a 
great deal for good theatre, but not 
enough against bad theatre. 


ROBINEAU. Would you say, then, that 
criticism is most helpful to you, not 
when it praises the good but when it 
attacks the bad? 

jouvet. Yes. If you want to put it 
that way. 

ROBINEAU. Don’t you ever consider 
that the critics have to take the pub- 
lic’s point of view? 

jouvet. What do you mean? 
ROBINEAU. I mean that, unfortu- 
nately, the public likes light enter- 
tainment. 

jouvet. Now you’re talking just as 
the critics do! Have you ever been to 
Orange and seen the Greek plays pro- 
duced in the open-air theatre? 
ROBINEAU. At Orange? 


jouver. Yes. Have you seen the 
audience made up of peasants, vine- 
growers and little shopkeepers, follow- 
ing with rapt attention a performance 
of Les Erynnies or Horace? 

ROBINEAU. Yes, but that’s at Orange. 
jouvet. You think the open sky gives 
back to an audience the nobility of 
spirit it has lost and that the minute a 
Frenchman has a roof over his head 
he becomes vulgar! 

ROBINEAU. I think that the theatre at 


Orange is a holy precinct where the 
ancient cult of the drama has sur- 
vived. 

RENOIR. Don’t you think there might 
be a way of making all theatres into 
holy precincts? We know at least one 
way. 

ROBINEAU. To have the audience re- 
spect the theatre, I suppose. 

jouvet. No—to have the theatre 
respect the audience. 


ROBINEAU. Ah, I see! More comfert- 
able seats, cheaper tickets, more 
efficient service. 

jouvet. Not at all! A theatre where 
the producers present plays written in 
French. 

ROBINEAU. I see what you mean. 
You’re defending the cause of the 
literary theatre. 


jouvet. For God’s sake — don’t use 
that word. Renoir, Boverio, Bogar, 
come here! Answer this man! Literary 
theatre! 

RENOIR. (To ROBINEAU) My dear sir, 
don’t you know that the term ‘liter- 
ary theatre’ is an insult? It was coined 
by certain playwrights who are largely 
to blame for the fact that Paris has 
lost all idea of what the theatre really 
is. These men have insisted on cul- 
tivating the facile and the meretri- 
cious — the lowest forms of playwrit- 
ing. And because the French language, 
correctly written and spoken, auto- 
matically refuses to serve those who 
do not respect it, they consistently 
attack and belittle all writing for the 
theatre not on their own low level. 


BOVERIO. He’s absolutely right. The 
moment you write a play in which you 
maintain a standard in word and 
style, in which the entire richness and 
subtlety of the language are barely 
enough to express your thought; in 
which your characters speak with 
precision, force and delicacy, or make 
use of monologue or invocation, — 
then you hear at once that you are 
not a man of the theatre but a maker 
of literature. 

BOGAR. Even when you succeed in 
bringing genuine tragedy into the 
theatre you are accused of indulging 
in mental gymnastics if your sen- 
tences scan. 

apaM. And when through the voice of 
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a gardener (a very fine voice, my own) 
you illuminate the remotest corners of 
man’s loneliness and despair, you’ll be 
assured that, because it’s a mono- 
logue, it’s not theatre, but poetry. 
Every other activity — banking, 
shipping, fashion, politics — makes 
use of literature. There’s only one 
which must not touch it — the theatre, 


DASTE. It’s not surprising that the 
directors should have this obsession. 
They run a business. They must make 
money. But it’s outrageous that 
critics who believe that the French 
theatre is the guardian of the lan- 
guage and who are writers themselves 
should attack a play because it is well 
written. When they attempt to palli- 
ate their faults by saying ‘This fae is 
a frightful bore, — how much we will 
enjoy reading it,’ they pass judgment 
on themselves. Their wild enthusiasms 
about the next play can only mean: 
‘This play is splendid. Thank God we 


don’t have to read it!’ 
ROBINEAU. I see, but. . . . 


BOVERIO. As for the actor ... the 
only thing that keeps him going in bad 
parts — the kind of part in which, 
night after night, he has to repeat a 
lot of vulgar inanities — is the hope 
that one day he will play a great part 
—a role in which the language itself 
will give back to him his full stature 
as an actor. Acting would be a futile 
waste of breath unless the actor could 
occasionally breathe the air of Shake- 
speare, Racine or Moliére. 


ROBINEAU. I see your point, but don’t 
you think that the critics defend a 
vested right of the public — the right 
to understand? 


casTEL. If the public doesn’t under- 
stand, let the critics explain! That 
might be a useful function for them to 
perform. 


jouvet. The right to understand? 
The word doesn’t exist in the theatre. 
Do you understand the word ‘under- 
stand’, Renoir? . . . Marthe, find 
out where Raymone is. Her tonsils 
are the size of figs. (Exit Marthe) 


RENOIR. Fortunately the real public 
doesn’t understand — it feels. And so 
it can be shown everything without 
compromise or quibbling. Those who 
pretend to understand in the theatre 
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don’t understand the theatre. 

paste. Life’s just like that! Since I 
gave up trying to understand, things 
have been much easier! 


ROBINEAU. Come now! This is going 
too far. How can an audience get any 
pleasure out of a play if it doesn’t 
understand what it’s about. (To 
CASTEL) You’re an intelligent man — 
at least you’re always cast as an in- 
telligent man. Can you explain it? 


CASTEL. Jouvet means that the theatre 
is not an algebraic formula but a 
show; not arithmetic but magic. It 
should appeal to the imagination and 
the senses, not the intellect. For this 
reason the playwright must have lit- 
erary ability, for it is his style that 
shines into the minds and hearts of 
the audience. Its poetry need not be 
understood any more than sunlight 
need be understood to be enjoyed. 


ADAM. You don’t go to a farce to un- 
derstand, do you, Mr. Robineau? 
Your reflexes are mechanical. You 
react to jokes with laughter. Why do 
you refuse the same play to your finer 
emotions? The theatre is a world of 
light, poetry and imagination. Why 
not enjoy its flowers, its woods, its 
mountain peaks? The rest is pure 
geology. 

BovERIO. I knew a child who insisted 
on ‘understanding’ a kaleidoscope. 
What was the result? He took it apart 
and ruined everything. His friends 
left theirs alone and ‘understood’ the 
colors of the rainbow — blue, red, 
green — clouds, lightning, hell, passion 
and death. He ‘understood’ nothing 
and broke his machine. 

ROBINEAU. It’s not the same thing. 


jouvert. It is the same! When I see a 
member of the audience sitting on the 
edge of his seat, straining to under- 
stand what the author means, trying 
to make sense out of every one of our 
words, gestures, intonations, I feel like 
going to the footlights and saying: 
“Don’t take it so hard, my dear fellow. 
Relax. You'll understand everything 
tomorrow.’ 


ROBINEAU. Tomorrow? 


jouvet. Yes, tomorrow. ‘Get a good 
sleep and in the morning you'll know. 
If you wake up feeling heavy, dull, 
disgusted with your job — the play 
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is bad. But if you feel buoyant, happy, 
filled with ardor, with noble indigna- 
tion, with tenderness — the play is 
good.’ Sometimes, from a bus, I see 
an old man and a young girl walking 
arm in arm in the street. Their step 
is light, their faces radiant and con- 
templative. I know they must have 
seen a good play the night before. 
Perhaps they didn’t understand it but 
they understand everything else to- 
day —the fine weather, life, the 
leaves of plane trees, the silky ears of 
cocker spaniels. Obviously a_ well- 
written play! (MADELEINE OZERAY and 
RAYMONE come in.) Ah, here you are 
at last, Woman of Narses! 

RAYMONE. Yes, here I am. I hear we 
have a caller. 

RENOIR. Raymone, allow me to pre- 
sent Deputy Robineau, member of 
the Budget Committee. 

RAYMONE. Good-looking, isn’t he? 
ROBINEAU. I had the pleasure of ad- 
miring you in Le Misanthrope and 
L’ Auvergnat, Mile. Raymone. You 
were simply ravishing. 

RENOIR. And here’s Mlle. Ozeray. 
ROBINEAU. I am more than delighted. 
ozeERAY. I, too. It’s a great pleasure. 
ROBINEAU. May I tell you that you 
play Agnés better than Agnés herself? 
OzERAY. You may, but it’s not true! 
All the same, do say it. 

ROBINEAU. I always listen carefully 
for Agnés’ famous line: ‘The little 
cat is dead.” It is the touchstone of 
the part. You speak it magnificently. 
RAYMONE. That’s because she works 
so hard. 

ROBINEAU. This masterpiece of natu- 
ralness the result of hard work? I 
can’t believe it. Confess! You have 
a secret! 

OzERAY. Yes, a secret. I’m thinking 
about something. 

ROBINEAU. Of course! How stupid of 
me! You are thinking of death! 
Charming creature that you are — 
you think of death! Hence our 
emotion. 

ozERAY. No, I think of a little cat. 
ROBINEAU. Astounding! A poor, dead 
little cat? 

ozerRAY. No, never. It isn’t as simple 
as all that. A dead cat is a dead cat. 





So much the worse for it, or so much 
the better! I have nothing againg 
life but, after all, you know what itis! 
ROBINEAU. Ah, yes, I know, I know! 
So, if I am correct, in order to 
about this little cat in the miraculoys 
way you do, you think of a living cat? 
ozERAY. No — I think of a sick cat. 
ROBINEAU. What an astounding art — 
this art of acting! A mere suggestion 
is enough. A very sick cat? 

ozERAY. No. Why? If he is very sick 
he is, to all intents and purposes, dead, 
ROBINEAU. Then we're right back 
where we were before! How stupid | 
am. 

ozeRAY. Try it yourself. Try saying 
‘The little cat is dead’ while you 
think of a cat that is very sick. You'll 
see what happens. Try it! 
ROBINEAU. You’re making fun of me, 


Mlle. Ozeray. 


OzERAY. I assure you, it won’t be 
funny at all — it will be sinister. 


ROBINEAU. I can’t see myself doing it 
in front of a group of actors. This 
evening, for the Budget Commission, 
perhaps. My colleagues would be 
passionately interested. I might try 
it there — not here! 

jouvet. Oh, go ahead! Try it! 


ROBINEAU. Impossible! My mother 
never owned anything but Siamese or 
Japanese cats. My interpretation 
would inevitably be affected by that 
fact. 

ADAM. All right. . . 
ROBINEAU. Please continue your ex- 
planation, Mlle. Ozeray. It’s most 
illuminating. 

ozERAY. On the days when I have 
been deeply moved, when the sunset 
has been beautiful or I have seen an 
accident, I don’t have to work up my 
emotion. I merely think of a little 
cat I have seen somewhere, — a cat 
I don’t know very well, thin, mangy, 
but still fairly vigorous. 

ROBINEAU. You think of him and he 
dies before the public! It’s astound- 
ing! 

ozERAY. On the days when I’m un- 
inspired, indifferent, I must think of 
a cat I have known. I take him at 
the moment when he first refuses his 
milk, when he staggers painfully 
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L’ lmpromptu de Paris, above, presents Giraudoux’s comments on the French 
theatre of today, with east and set of La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu. 
L’ Impromptu de Versailles, below, in which Moliére once aired his ideas on 
French drama, still draws audiences to the Comédie Francaise with its wit. 
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LA GUERRE DE TROIE N’AURA PAS LIEU 


Louis Jouvet offers Paris a new version of Giraudoux’s drama about a war 
that was almost prevented. Attention centres on men instead of gods as the 
Trojans plunge madly into destruction, after refusing shortsightedly to re- 
turn to Menelaus the vapid wife Paris no longer loves. The play has the finish 
and dignity usually associated with Jouvet and Giraudoux and is well- 
stocked with political and social innuendoes. Henry Bidou calls it ‘a phantom 
of a universe, with all sorts of jugglings and surprises drawn from the deepest 
corners of our souls’. L.’/mpromptu de Paris is presented on the same bill. 
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towards his sandbox. 

poBINEAU. Don’t go on! I’m touched 
to the heart. And for ‘cream tart’, 
Moligre’s ineffable ‘cream tart’, I 
suppose it’s the same thing. When you 
give the public that extraordinary 
sensation of fart and of cream, do 
you think of a cream tart, Mr. Jouvet? 


JOUVET. I detest tarts! I think of 
cherry pie. 

gopINEAU. And you, Mr. Adam, when 
you recite that long speech about the 
birch tree in La Guerre de Troie 
n'aura pas lieu. Do you think about 
a real birch tree? 

apam. I? No. I think about a pine 
tree. 

noBINEAU. A tree that stood near 
your house and was the tree of your 
childhood? 

apaM. Yes, I climbed it every day. 
Sometimes three times a day — for 
ten years. 

ROBINEAU. And so a pine tree you 
climbed as a child gives the public 
today a vivid image of an inaccessible 
birch! The Roumanian actors when 
they perform Claudel evoke for us 
our Ile-de-France because they are 
thinking of some little island near 
Constanza or a kiosk in the Tyrol. 
Thank you, mademoiselle, thank you, 
gentlemen. At last I understand the 
theatre! 

OzERAY. You're better off than we 
are, then. 

RENOIR. And since we don’t yet un- 
derstand it entirely, I’d very much 
like to work a little. It’s getting late. 


ROBINEAU. Alas, my report makes it 
necessary for me to ask Mr. Jouvet 
one last question. 

jouveT. (Who has been preparing 
to swab out RAYMONE’S throai, con- 
tinues his operation.) I’m listening. 
... Will you stop opening your 
mouth sideways, Raymone? Do you 
think my swab is hinged? (Gurgles 
from RAYMONE) 

ROBINEAU. Mr. Jouvet, why do you 
go in for successes and long runs? 


(JouveTt turns around, still swabbing, 
while the actors murmur indignantly.) 
Jouvet. Long runs? 

ROBINEAU. You can’t deny it — you 
give the same play a hundred, two 


hundred, three hundred times. 


jouvet. Would it be better for me to 
produce flops? . . . Raymone, if you 
move I'll drive this in to the hilt! 


ROBINEAU. I mean that a theatre that 
tries its luck only once or twice a 
year is not really setting an example 
of courage. One play a year from 
Jouvet, one play from Dullin and 
Baty when they can afford it — that’s 
exactly what the commercial pro- 
ducers do. The moment you have a 
successful play — away with experi- 
ment and innovation! You repeat it 
interminably, while our theatrical 
curiosity and appetite for the unusual 
go unsatisfied. Your dramatic voca- 
tion stops short where exploitation 
begins. Aren’t you, perhaps, a little 
cowardly, a little lazy when success 
comes your way? 


RAYMONE. (Choking) Hey, there! 
vERA. What a softie! 


jouvet. But, my dear Robineau, it 
isn’t we who like success — it’s the 
theatre. 

ROBINEAU. What theatre? 


jyouvet. This theatre, this building. 
This place where you now are, — this 
stage, these footlights, wings, gal- 
leries, dressing rooms. In my day I 
have collected every variety of failure: 
failures with plays which became ugly 
to us in the process; with plays which 
became more beautiful because of 
their failure. I have known silence in 
all its variations, condolence in all its 
forms, misery in all its perfection. I 
have had the experience of seeing a 
triumphant opening night followed by 
a second performance attended by 
eleven spectators. Boverio will tell 
you.... 


BOVERIO. They came down to the 
front row and gave us an ovation at 
the end of the show, which we’ll never 
forget. Afterwards they all went out 
together and had a drink. 


youvet. With such a past, I have no 
fear of the future. The applause of 
those eleven spectators means every- 
thing to us. I play for them even on a 
triumphant opening night. But the 
theatre is not as susceptible as its 
actors. When it’s full it’s a good- 
natured giant; empty, it becomes a 
monster! The picturesque, amiable 
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expression it assumes by daylight is 
pure hypocrisy unless the house is full 
at night. We actors are grateful to 
the people who come to see us, even 
if they are a mere handful, but the 
theatre is angry. It has its own way of 
expressing its rage: we are conscious 
of a dullness in the acoustics, some- 
thing subtly wrong with the lights, 
an atmosphere of hate. We know the 
theatre intends to take it out of our 
hides the next day when we are alone 
with it. When you live with a monster 
you prefer to have it smile. (4s he says 
this he finishes treating RAYMONE.) 


RAYMONE. There! I’m smiling! 


jouvet. I wasn’t talking about you! 
Can’t you hear properly? Do you 


want me to swab out your ears, too? 


RAYMONE. Quick, Mr. Robineau, go 
ahead with your question. 


ROBINEAU. Are the actors the only 
ones that suffer from the theatre’s 
displeasure? 


jouvet. Far from it! Ask the author 
how the theatre receives him when his 
play is failing. Wherever he goes — 
death is in the air. Death which is 
the void. First, the street is empty. 
What pleasure can an author have 
when he can park his car in front of 
the theatre without any trouble? 
Then the emptiness of the wings! 
The costume mistress turns away her 
head; she’s dressing marionettes and 
he’s to blame. The electrician avoids 
him; he’s lighting shadows and it’s the 
author’s fault. By a mysterious and 
horrible alchemy this place which is 
transfigured by success becomes more 
real than reality in the cold light of 
failure. Stucco is nothing but stucco; 
canvas merely canvas. The people 
that play the parts are merely people 
playing parts. The whole place is 
drained of its life blood, and the 
red curtain has become white. 

I, myself, am very kind. I merely 
tell the author that I haven’t time to 
see him. In this way he doesn’t find 
me working on a script with his suc- 
cessor and I am not called upon to 
make him miserable by talking about 
receipts. So he goes to see the actors 
who are devoted to him. But they 
won’t talk to him about the play. 
They talk about motor trips, the Ex- 
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position and how to take care of 
drowning people. They have for- 
gotten, they are oblivious of every- 
thing concerning him and his play. 
It isn’t that anyone holds it against 
him — it’s merely that they don’t 
see him, he’s transparent, a ghost. 

RAYMONE. Except when he meets 
Renoir. Renoir says: ‘It’s not going at 
all. The box-office is frightful and the 
public is bored stiff. I think the trou- 
ble is with the play.’ Then the poor 
author’s face shines with pleasure! 
Renoir has recognized him. Renoir 
knows that he’s acting in the author’s 
play and sends him away consoled. 


ADAM. It’s the same thing if the author 
is a great writer of the past. During 
rehearsals he seems to be present in 
person, but if the play fails, he turns 
into a wraith and melts away. 


ROBINEAU. Do you go on ignoring the 
author, Mr. Jouvet? 


youvet. Certainly not! I ask him to 
lunch the next day. I order the same 
food we ate with such gusto during 
rehearsals. But it’s no use; I know I’m 
lying even while I say: ‘Well, old man, 
we've done our duty. If those idiots 
out front haven’t done theirs, it’s 
their lookout. Our consciences are 
clear. Let’s eat our lunch.’ But the 
food tastes horrible. Our consciences 
are not clear — neither his nor mine 
—neither the carpenter’s nor the 
scrubwoman’s. That’s the supreme 
injustice of the theatre. We’re re- 
sponsible for failure. It isn’t the 
critics’ fault, nor the public’s. It’s 
the fault of those who have nothing 
to do with the crime, who have done 
everything to make the play live. It’s 
the actor and the author, living or 
dead, who are responsible. 


ROBINEAU. And so you dislike your 
failures? 

jouvet. No, not at all. I cherish the 
memory of plays that have only had a 
couple of days’ run. I love them more 
than the others, perhaps, but I don’t 
want to think about them. Luna 
moths that live only for a night are 
very lovely, but one mustn’t become 
attached to them. 


ROBINEAU. You prefer parrots? 
youvert. I like a play with which I’ve 
spent the winter and the spring, a 
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play that has seen the leaves come 
out, the birds mate, the fledglings 
take wing. I like it when the matinees 
which at first kept me in till dark, 
let me see the sunset before the run is 
over. I had a cat. She arranged to be 
born, win my affection, have a litter 
of kittens and die during the run of 
the play. What a play! And what a 
cat, too! I don’t mean that if I were 
an ex-cavalry officer or a keen horse- 
man like Dullin, I’d like a play to last 
a horse’s lifetime. But an occasional 
serious liaison is restful between more 
ephemeral affairs. 


ROBINEAU. A three-day affair with 
Shakespeare isn’t so bad. 


jouvet. No, indeed, but it’s expen- 
sive. I’ve indulged in any number of 
these three-day escapades and I'll 
undoubtedly do it again. I can’t re- 
sist it. When I’m alone, I have dozens 
of affairs lasting a day, an hour — 
with Moliére, Calderon and the rest. 
But I also like to be at peace with 
my theatre. If you knew the awful 
faces the Athénée can make when 
things are not going well, you’d under- 
stand. What’s more, the Athénée has 
two faces, one on the rue Boudreau 
and the other on the rue Caumartin. 
But, most important of all, the long- 
run play is the only one that makes 
the actor face his ultimate objective, 
his real mission. 

ROBINEAU. What’s that? 

RENOIR. The public. 


ROBINEAU. But surely you have the 
public at your very first performances! 


RENOIR. That is not the real public — 
that’s merely the audience. 


ROBINEAU. Don’t tell me your real 
public consists of the people who come 
after the critics, the theatre lovers, 
the snobs, the intelligent French and 
foreign spectators have been to the 
play. Surely the audiences become 
less and less cultivated as the run 
goes on! 

JouveET. You ought to come to our two 
hundredth performance; oughtn’t he, 
Renoir? 


RENOIR. Each night after the hun- 
dredth performance; when we come 
down from our dressing rooms, our 
faces made up as kings or savages, 
our trains over our arms, carefully 


avoiding our partners so as not tp 
let the brown come off on them, yw 
approach the public with increas; 
terror. We wonder how they'll 
tonight. We look through the hole i, 
the curtain and listen to the murmy 
of the house apprehensively, trying tp 
figure out whether the gallery or th. 
orchestra is filling, how many bald. 
heads there are, how many y 
sters present. Up to the hundredth 
performance we are at home. Though 
each particular face may be unknowp 
to us, taken together they are familiar 
We know how they will laugh, 
cough, move in their seats. Usually, 
we see at least one or two familiar 
faces. Towards the thirtieth perform. 
ance, for instance, there is always 4 
giant of a man who takes a seat in 
the front row where he has room for 
his legs. 

SAINT-YSLES. He shook hands with me 
over the footlights one night. 


ADAM. Towards the fortieth perform. 
ance all the deaf people arrive a 
though by that time the play had be 
gun to be audible even to them. 


RENOIR. A priest in his cassock used 
to come regularly on the fiftieth night, 


pasTE. We didn’t see him this year, 
I’m afraid he’s dead. 

RENOIR. Three boys from St. Cyr ab 
ways appear for the seventieth per. 
formance. 

SAINT-YSLES. Now there’s a serious 
problem! How is it that the St. Cyr 
boys never get any older? Year after 
year they’re always the same boys 
and always the same age! 

RENOIR. Then there’s the lady with 
the dumb dog. And those pretty 
twins. All these friendships stimulate 


and entertain us. To play Jean dela 


Lune so that it will amuse a giant 
and adjust the performance of L 
Margrave or Le Coup du Deux Db 
cembre to the mentality of a priest 
gives our acting variety and precision. 
ROBINEAU. What happens after the 
hundredth performance? Does every- 
thing get more complicated? 


RENOIR. No, on the contrary! After 
that there are no more individuals. 
There are only audiences — simple 
spontaneous audiences — which ap 
plaud our sallies, tremble at our horrors, 
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burst into laughter at our jokes. The 
women are dressed with elegance, the 
men have noble and intelligent pro- 
fles — they look sophisticated but 
their reactions are naive. There are 
sensitive audiences which seem to 
understand every implication of the 
play, grasp subtleties we ourselves 
have not seen. We can’t make out 
why they are so discerning, they look 
stupid enough. Another time the audi- 
ence seems to be surprised from be- 
ginning to end. They act as though 
they were trying to puzzle out a 
conundrum, or were expecting Bou- 
quet to burst into song. When the 
curtain falls they sit patiently waiting 
for the play to begin. 

apam. And those incomprehensible 
audiences, Renoir, made up of people 
who seem to have come for every 
reason in the world except to listen 
to the play: they have come by mis- 
take, or to wait for a train, or to avoid 
a mad dog in the street, or as though 
they were a group of conspirators 
waiting for the zero hour to strike. 
I’m afraid of that kind. I feel that at 
a given signal they may quit the 
theatre in a body and leave us high 
and dry. 


RENOIR. There are happy or unhappy 
audiences, cold or fiery audiences, 
audiences full of cut-throats and oth- 
ers full of heroes, but, from the day 
that they become huge and imper- 
sonal, we know that we are at last 
exercising our true vocation. The play 
has come out of harbor and is riding 
the high seas, and we can sense by 
@ new assurance in our phrasing, a 
new depth in our tone, a new force 
in our gestures, that this formless 
ocean of the great public is the one 
for which we were destined. So much 
for success. We’re not proud of all 
this. It isn’t particularly amusing to 
have a religion which has no place for 
martyrs or the misunderstood. 


MARTHE. (Entering hastily from the 
wings) Mr. Jouvet! The process 
server’s here! 


jouvet. Throw him out! 


MARTHE. He only came to ask for 
tickets. 


ADAM. Give him X 23. There’s a tack 
on the seat. 





LEON. The ‘glory’ is ready, Mr. Jou- 


vet. 
ROBINEAU. Glory? 


apaM. A good French word, eh, Mr. 
Robineau? 


ROBINEAU. What do you mean by 
glory in the theatre, Mr. Renoir? 


RENOIR. It’s a complicated system of 
pulleys and winches which carries us, 
in imminent danger of sea-sickness, 
up to the sky for a minute or two, 
and then lets us drop. 

apaM. That’s glory for you, all right! 
(jouvET and LEON, backstage, are 
inspecting the machine.) 

youvet. Come and look at it! Here it 
is! 

ADAM, Try it, Mr. Robineau. The 
chiefs in the Air Ministry test the 
parachutes. You should try out this 
which works the opposite way! 


ROBINEAU. I'll be delighted to do so — 
it will be a charming souvenir. 
Couldn’t the photographer immor- 
talize it? 

jouvet. Bogar, get your Leica; Léon, 
set the ‘glory’ going. (vERA helps 
ROBINEAU into the machine.) 

vERA. All you need do is to stand up 
very straight. Hold up your head. 
There! 

ROBINEAU. I _ understand. 


doesn’t like bowed backs. 


vera. And look down with your eyes 
only; don’t bend your head. 


ROBINEAU. I can talk, can’t I? (The 
machine gets under way with difficulty.) 


Glory 


jouvet. Your words will be all the 
more impressive from up there. 
(Again the machine creaks upward. 
ROBINEAU is about three feet above 


ground.) 


ROBINEAU. All right then, I will speak. 
Mr. Jouvet, ladies and gentlemen: 
may I, before leaving you . . . It’s 
quite solid isn’t it? 

RENOIR. Absolutely! We left Marthe 
in it one day when she was playing 
Iris. We forgot all about her but she 
was quite all right when we came in 
the next morning. 


ROBINEAU. May I, before leaving you 
and after this hour which will remain 
forever a precious memory... 
(The machine moves upward and stops.) 
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May I offer my modest services for 
the cause of the theatre? I am a repre- 
sentative of the State. Have you any 
message for it? 

jouvert. Certainly. 

ROBINEAU. I am all attention. 


,>uveT. Run and tell the State 
ee 

ROBINEAU. I run. (The machine rises 
still further.) 1 fly! 

jouvet. Tell the State this: ‘My dear 
State: Since you lean towards us 
so graciously — no, no, don’t move 
— I would like to ask you a ques- 
tion.’ Forgive me for speaking so 
informally —it’s a habit in the 
theatre. 


ROBINEAU. That’s quite all right. 


jouvet. ‘State, dear, noble State’ 
—can you hear me? 


ROBINEAU. Admirably, my dear fel- 
low. 

jouvert. ‘I know how precarious your 
position is but please realize that 
you lead us a dog’s life. You permit 
strikes, failures, depressions. You 
make us work for you two days out of 
five — you put us into bankruptcy 
on the slightest provocation. No, 
don’t protest — you do, indeed! You 
make gasoline as cheap as milk and 
newspapers as cheap as the classics. 
You tax us, confuse our minds with 
politics, give us the radio, advertise- 
ments, traffic signals, war. . . .’ 
ROBINEAU. Come now! 

jouvet. Don’t protest, you know you 
make war — ‘in short, the people you 
send to our theatres at night are 
exhausted from the struggles of the 


day, defiant, irritated, furious — 
against you.’ 
ROBINEAU. Perhaps. . . . 


jouvet. It’s absolutely true! ‘And 
what do we do with these people? 
We calm them, we make them happy 
— we give freedom to these slaves, 
hearts to these automatons. We give 
them generosity, tenderness, hope. 
We make them sensitive, beautiful 
and omnipotent. We provide them 
with wars in which they are not killed, 
death from which they rise again, the 
balance of tears and laughter. We 
send them out into the night, the 
frown wiped from their foreheads, 
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their souls eased of their burdens — 
masters of the sun and moon, ready 
for everything. Do you really think 
you are our equal?’ 

ROBINEAU. All this may be quite true 
— but what does it lead to? 

jouvet. This, obviously. If the func- 
tion of the theatre is to make people 
rise up in the morning willing and 
happy to do their duty by the State, 
the least the State could do is to re- 
turn them to us in the evening respon- 
sive and ready for the theatre. 


ROBINEAU. The chariot of Thespis and 
the chariot of State side by side! . . . 
I understand you, my dear fellow. 
You’d like a free theatre. 


youvet. No, there you make one of 
your innumerable errors — not the 
least of them. It’s time that the 
State understood once for all that the 
real life of a people can only be great 
if their unreal life, the life of the 
imagination and spirit, is great. A 
people’s force lies in its dreams. When 
night comes and the dark brings 
rest and surcease, it is not enough 
to light up the monuments of the past 
with colored spots. It’s nice to il- 
luminate Eiffel Towers, but don’t you 
think it is better still to illuminate 
minds? 

ROBINEAU. Are you crazy? Do you 
wish the President of the Council to 
be a political dramatist? 


jouvet. I demand, in the name of the 
union of theatre directors, that the 
State, instead of giving us little wor- 
ries, give us great ambitions and de- 
mand of us great accomplishments! 


ROBINEAU. You want me to go and say 
— ‘Dear Mr. President: A little more 
madness in your city planning; a little 
more dream in your high finance; 
a little more scenery in your agricul- 
tural program.’ 


youvet. Do you think it would be 
any worse than it is? 


ROBINEAU. Really, Jouvet, you're 
impossible! Is this the moment to 
say such things, just as we are trying 
(against what odds!) to restore France 
to her predestined role, to give her 
back her calm, her common sense? 

youvet. In my opinion that’s just 
where you’re wrong! It makes me 
laugh when J hear it said that the 
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mission of France is to be the ex- 
ponent of balance and restraint. 
On the contrary, the mission of France 
is to infuriate the world. She was 
created to undermine all established 
orders, all eternal systems. She is 
justice, inasmuch as justice consists 
of interfering with those who have 
been right too long. She is common 
sense when common sense takes on the 
role of denunciator. As long as there 
is a France worthy of the name, the 
world is not lost and upstart nations, 
whether they have acquired their po- 
sition by work, war or trickery, will 
not rest in peace. There is a certain 
type of order, of calm, of wealth, 
which is an insult to freedom and 
humanity and which France was 
created to expose and punish. In the 
hierarchy of justice she comes im- 
mediately after God. Her role is not 
to choose prudently between good 
and evil, between the possible and the 
impossible. The destiny of France is 
achieved if every complacent bour- 
geois, every rich priest, every success- 
ful tyrant, says to himself as he pulls 
his covers up at night: ‘Everything’s 
going along nicely but there’s still 
that cursed France.’ Because, you see, 
the exile, the poet, the oppressed, can 
murmur to themselves exactly the 
reverse! 

ROBINEAU. All right. Have it your 
way, but how does the theatre come 
in? 

jouvet. Did you ever hear of a man 
called Moliére? 

ROBINEAU. He was the son of an up- 
holsterer who died in his chair. 


jyouvet. Yes, the man who gave 
France clarity in the time of Des- 
cartes, justice in the time of Colbert, 
truth in the time of Bossuet. Did you 
ever ask yourself what he could have 
done against the three estates, against 
all-powerful men, against fashion and 
cabal — he, who was nothing but an 
outcast and a wanderer, if the State 
had not been behind him? 


ROBINEAU. Bring me a Moliére and I 
will undertake to be Louis XIV. 


jouvet. Louis XIV made the first 
move. So it’s up to you. Besides, you 
have no choice. What other voice have 
you in this country that has many 
journalists and no press, much free- 





dom and no free men, where justice 
belongs to the lawyers, not to the 
judges, where even the politician has 
lost the gift of oratory? But theres 
still hope as long as the exploiter, the 
racketeer, the blackmailer is force 
to say: ‘Things would be p 
smooth if it weren’t for the theatre!’ 
While the youth, the scholar, the 
modest householder, the successful 
and the disappointed can murmur tp 
themselves: ‘Everything may be go. 
ing to the dogs, but there js the 
theatre!’ 


ROBINEAU. All this is a pretty heavy 
responsibility for the playwrights. 
jouver. No—they have only one 
obligation: they must be writers. The 
word is everything. But for you there 
is something more. You must keep 
the theatre clean as you keep your 
mouth clean. It is not a question of 
money. Gold teeth are not necessary! 
It is a question of health. A rotten 
theatre means a rotting nation. Since 
you havea hundred million francs, use 
it first of all to chase the money 
lenders from the temple. You will gain 
in the end. And now, dear Mr. Robi- 
neau, we would love to go on talking 
this way forever but there’s the thea. 
tre to attend to! We have only an 
hour left for our rehearsal. Come on, 
everybody — bring down the ‘glory’, 
Léon. 

ROBINEAU. Bring glory down! 

(The machine, instead of coming down, 
goes up.) 

youvet. What the devil are you 
doing, Léon? 

LEON. There’s something wrong with 
the damn thing. I can’t control it! 


ROBINEAU. Calm yourselves, gentle. 
men, calm yourselves. In whatever 
way I am destined to leave this stage, 
the State shall know your needs. 


VERA. (Calling up to him) Stand up 
straight — keep calm. 


ROBINEAU. I am standing straight! I 
am calm! 


RAYMONE. It’s taking him right up to 
heaven! 


ROBINEAU. (Ascending majestically) 
All the better. This is real theatre! 
(He disappears.) 
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Stage setting for the second act of Persée 


‘T= BETROTHAL of the Dauphin of France to Marie Antoinette in the spring of 1767 
caused uneasiness at Versailles. It was an astute piece of politics, but the light-minded 
\ustrian princess was reputed to be a gossip and the dowdy condition of the Court could 
furnish her with interesting information for the Emperor at Vienna. The princess must be 
kept amused. Old Louis XV, gouty but proud, called in Jacques-Ange Gabriel, royal archi- 
tect for two decades and properly obedient, and commanded him to finish in less than 
twenty-two months the theatre Mansard had begun a century before near the park reser- 
voirs. Unlimited funds and the best artists of France were placed at his disposal. 

This news should have made Gabriel happy. Since 1748, the year he planned the great 
statue-studded square in Paris later styled the Place de la Concorde, he had been trying 
to work on the theatre. Once the king had indulgently allowed him to begin the facade; 
but money ran low, and La Pompadour’s latest whim for a military academy had to be 
indulged without delay. The actors’ loges he completed were sprinkled about the palace 
boudoirs for an intimate and unflattering use. 

Gabriel went on amusing his sovereign year after year with new designs which now 
form a valuable record of the transition of art from the labored grace of the age of Louis 
XV to the light and carefree curves of the style before the Revolution. Meanwhile Victor 
Louis, a pupil, was drawing plans for a Comédie Frangaise and for an opera house in Bor- 
deaux. Gabriel was growing old, and the construction and decoration of a great theatre 
seemed a fitting summary of his life work. His best buildings always had been stage settings 
for royal drama. Since he had succeeded his father as Directeur d’Architecture he had been 
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The Place de la Concorde as Gabriel designed it 


laying out squares, lining up colonnades, decorating boudoirs and enlarging chateaux, all for 
the glory of Louis XV. Now the last rural retreat, Le Petit Trianon, designed to humor 
Mme. de Pompadour, was almost ready for occupancy by Mme. du Barry, her successor. 
Yet Gabriel, with time and money on his hands, was not pleased with the royal com- 
mand for a theatre. He feared that it would be thrown together haphazardly. The king 
then issued a sharper order and, announcing that he would choose the style himself, tact- 
fully brushed aside the writhing florid designs associated with his name to select a simple 
and dignified plan of almost classical sobriety which he knew his architect would prefer. 
His only stipulation was that the new facade must in no way jar with those Mansard had 
constructed for his great-grandfather. Gabriel, pacified and determined, set to work. Ar- 
nould, the best mechanic of the day, was despatched abroad to study other great theatres 
of Europe. Pajou was put to chiseling out statues, columns, cornices and bas-reliefs. Dura- 
meau began an appropriate ceiling painting having to do with the ‘Marriage of Psyche’. 
In a few weeks a plaster model was on display. Mme. du Barry inspected and approv ed. 
Gabriel followed so conscientiously the royal instructions about the exterior of the build- 
ing that his work is now sometimes confused with Mansard’s. Inside, however, there were 
plenty of innovations. The hall was not to be round, but oval like the ruined Roman arenas 
that were attracting the fashionable in the new craze for classicism. A row of columns, his 
favorite motif since he had repaired the Louvre as a young man, would frame the audi- 





























torium. The entire floor was to rest on jackscrews so it could be hoisted to the level of the 
foyer when the palace needed an extra ballroom. 

" Such ideas were not accepted quietly. The Chevalier de Chaumont, royal pet and amateur 
architect, announced that Gabriel’s position was merely honorary. The unlimited funds 
reached a limit sooner than expected, which meant that painted wood must be substituted 
for stone. Technicians, including Arnould, predicted impossible acoustics. The stage was 
too large. Nobody liked the row of columns and everybody had ideas about decoration. 
As for the ‘ Marri: age of Psyche’, it was considered too appropriate for the occasion. 

The ceiling-piece Gabriel agreed to alter into a confused gambol of the Virtues and the 
Arts, and he would add the imperial shield to the ornaments. Further changes he refused 
to make. This was the chance of his life, and he kept the work moving at such a pace that 
only the most alert opponent had time to stop him. The theatre was finished a few weeks 
ahead of schedule, on December 12, 1769. Immediately all Versailles joined in acclaiming 
the grace and dignity of the masterpiece. The dingy fake marble had been tinted gold and 
soft green, the upholsterings and curtains were of royal blue, and the flesh colors of the 
ceiling reminded admirers of Boucher’s rayon rose. The Ionic columns were thin but not 
spindling g, and crystal chandeliers delicate as the park fountains hung between them. The 
acoustics were perfect and the stage the best appointed i in France. 

Gabriel’s triumph « lid not stop here. King Louis asked him to assist with the presenta- 
tion of the plays for the entertainment of the royal newlyweds, and his notebooks were soon 


The theatre at Versailles 
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full of elaborate and slightly fantastic stage designs. Persée formally opened the theatre 
on March 17, 1770. The audience, worn out by Court festivities, was bored by the produc- 
tion. The Dauphin sighed and Marie Antoinette sighed, and everybody else yawned. No- 
body could listen to Lully’s music any more, now that the Italian composers, with their 
‘demi-semi- quavers'’, had arrived in France. Only Gabriel’s sets, uniting careful planning 
and naturalism in a way Hubert Robert would have admired, receiv ed hearty approval. 
The afternoon was hastened to an early close that the nobles might lean from their loges 
and marvel at the new mechanical floor as it rose into place for dancing. 

For Racine’s thalie, the next production, the great Mlle. Clairon was persuaded to 
leave retirement and join in the cast with Lekain. Still the Court was bored, especially 
the Austrian princess. De Croy, a society chronicler, ran out of superlatives, however, in his 
enthusiastic description of the dome and sweeping colonnades Gabriel had designed for 
the play. Voltaire’s Tancrede followed a few days later, with small success. Then Gabriel 
resolved to rouse his audience with something breath-taking. La Tour Enchantée rivaled 
anything a modern producer might contrive. A tall tower with singers sticking out of it 
turned round and round while men on horseback strode the stage. The success was phe- 
nomenal, and architect again triumphed over playwright, painter r and musician. 

The year after the Dauphin came to the throne as Louis XVI, Gabriel retired, full of 
years and satisfied he had designed the world’s most graceful buildings and directed its 
best theatre. He died long before the Revolution came, while Marie Antoinette could still 
mangle his classical gardens into Anglo-Chinese monstrosities. Two more generations and 
Louis-Philippe was ordering the delicate pastels of his theatre repainted in a beet-blood 
red. Another two, and high- minded French senators had changed Gabriel’s masterpiece 
into a sober debating-hall for principles of democracy he could never have understood. 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
WITH THE ARTS 


WITH MUSIC 
Science and Music, by Sir Fames 
Jeans. Macmillan: $2.75. 


—. speak of their work in terms 
of what they are trying to ex- 
press. Psychologists examine the same 
work from the processes in the mind 
of the artist as he creates. Scientists 
think of a work of art in terms of the 
materials that compose it. It is the 
rare philosopher who can realize that 
the importance of the work of art rests 
in a transaction, a ‘doing and an un- 
dergoing’, which lies not wholly in the 
object nor wholly in the artist but 
midway between them, in an area de- 
termined by the creative reaction of 
the object on the artist, the artist on 
the object. 

Sound is one of the elements of the 
aesthetic world which is most acces- 
sible to analysis by the scientist. The 
qualities of sound — pitch, timbre, 
loudness and softness — are all defin- 
able in scientific terms. Every note 
can be described in its relation to 
every other note — higher or lower 
than another, louder or softer. By a 
statement of vibrations and harmon- 
ics, a scientist can name a sound 
which can be accurately reproduced. 

And by the very fact that sound is 
susceptible to scientific analysis, it is 
exposed to the fallacious assumption 
of scientists that all that needs be 
said about it can be said in terms of 
the science of sound. Sir James Jeans 
is far too wise to fall into such an 


error, loves music far too much to for- 
get its expressiveness in the process of 
studying its means of expression. He 
fully realizes that in the notes of a 
musical composition, in the words of a 
public speaker or of an actor on the 
stage, the ideas and emotions made 
explicit in sound are what lend in- 
telligibility and consequence to the 
medium. If, in Science and Music, it is 
the scientist who holds sway over the 
musician, that is because he feels that 
as a scientist he can make a more im- 
portant contribution. Yet his anxiety 
to free music from the coating of as- 
sociations and emotions which sur- 
rounds it, leaves his decisions open to 
argument. 

In an extremely interesting discus- 
sion of key characteristics, Sir James 
Jeans says: ‘In the case of pianoforte 
music at least, the special qualities of 
individual keys exist only in the imagi- 
nation of the hearer, and possibly 
sometimes in that of the composer 
also, who may have chosen the key of 
a particular composition so as to fit 
in with his preconceived ideas of its 
emotional characteristics.’ And later 
on: ‘All this suggests that the whole 
matter is one of subjective imagina- 
tion, possibly based in the first in- 
stance on association of ideas.’ In one 
sentence he rejects on cold scientific 
grounds the theory that each key has 
its own intrinsic characteristics; in 
the next, he attributes it to such a 
flimsy and vague psychological for- 
mula as ‘subjective imagination’. 
Yet it is a concept which has been ex- 
pressed in words by such people as 
Beethoven, Schumann, Berlioz. And 


even more, it has been expressed by 
every composer who has chosen one 
key for a piece rather than another. 
Granted that a key has acquired in 
the imagination of the hearer a spe- 
cial emotional tone from having been 
frequently associated with a certain 
kind of music or certain sounds in 
nature, does not that emotional tone 
become as much a quality of the key 
as is the fact that its tonic vibrates a 
given number of times? Is there a geo- 
graphical difference between so-called 
‘objective fact’ and ‘subjective fact’ 
that makes one located at the point 
where the sound is emitted, the other 
in some part of the head of a listener? 

We could carry the discussion fur- 
ther, examining, for instance, Sir 
James’ statement: ‘Many pianists 
are firmly convinced that they can 
put a vast amount of expression into 
the striking of a single note of the 
piano. .. . In reply the untempera- 
mental scientist points out that in 
striking a single note the pianist has 
only one variable at his disposal — 
the force with which he strikes the 
key.’ However, what is more impor- 
tant for the world of the arts than dis- 
cussion of these details is the fact that 
the scientist broadens the powers of 
communication of the artist by his 
researches in the materials of aes- 
thetics. His work with pigments, with 
architectural materials, with meth- 
ods of reproduction in sound and in 
painting, his invention of new musi- 
cal instruments, all have enlarged the 
possibilities of the arts immeasurably. 
For the theatre audience, perhaps his 
most interesting work has been in the 
field of acoustics; and the theatre 
architect would do well to study the 
section of Sir James Jeans’ book en- 
titled ‘The Ideal Concert Room’. He 
would find how important reverbera- 
tion is to the timbre of musical sounds 
as well as to their loudness and bril- 
liance; how even a man’s speaking 
voice will have a longer period of re- 
verberation than a woman’s in the 
same room so that the man must speak 
more slowly to compensate. He will 
discover that ‘to make a room re- 
verberant, its ceiling and walls ought 
to be especially massive, hard and 
smooth since these . . . are the prop- 
erties which endow a surface with 
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An important book for those 
who want to keep abreast of 
theater events abroad . 


THE 


Theater 


IN A 


Changing 


Europe 


BY THOMAS H. DICKINSON 


and Others 


T= only complete, one-volume survey 

of events, personalities and trends in 
the European theater since the war. . . 
Written in collaboration with leading 
European critics, including Dr. Joseph 
Gregor, Dr. Julius Bab, Dr. Edmond See, 
and Dr. Silvio D'Amico. Illustrated, $5.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
257 Fouth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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good sound-reflecting qualities’. He 
will find that besides the materials 
which compose the room, its shape, 
the obstacles in it, a curved ceiling or 
a domed ceiling, ‘the tendency of 
sound to find paths other than those 
through the air’, all are factors which 
cannot be overlooked in the search for 
perfect audibility. He will finish with 
a new respect for his job and for his 
associates in science. 

HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


WITH DANCE 
World History of the Dance, by 
Curt Sachs. W.W. Norton: $5. 


7? crowps that surge in and out 
of Radio City were larger than 
usual during the weeks of the Dance 
International. They filled the exhibi- 
tion halls to study the paintings, 
engravings and sculpture represent- 
ative of the dance; they listened to 
lectures, watched folk dancing, dance 
rituals, dance films, and they bought 
every available seat for the dance 
recitals, applauding with fair dis- 
| crimination what they liked. If any- 
one had said to the members of this 
| audience, ‘Whoever danceth not know- 
eth not the way of life’ (the opening 
text of Curt Sachs’ World History of 
the Dance), or, ‘Whosoever knoweth 
not the power of the dance dwelleth 
not in God’ (the closing text), they 
would have been astonished, and either 
amused or bewildered. Perhaps they 
' would have been even more bewil- 
dered by his own statement that the 
| coment between dancing and non- 
| dancing peoples is only ‘the contrast 
| between persons whom every unusual 
| circumstance forces to motor-rhyth- 
| mic expression and those who labor 
| to arrive at a state of ecstasy through 
|the dance’. They might not under- 
|stand it, because the power of the 
| dance to move our bodies, to interest 
| our minds and to exalt our spirits is so 
natural a part of our living that we 
_have given less attention to under- 
standing the reasons for this power — 
historical, physical, psychological — 
than we have given to the under- 
| standing of any other art. 
| Curt Sachs’ remarkable book, World 
| History of the Dance, should remedy 
| this lack for all time. It is at once a 
| history, an interpretation of history, 
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the record of an art and an aesthetic 
It is both learned and easily, delight. 
fully readable. Among the books of 
its kind it falls naturally into thy 
definition of the classic, ‘a bop 
which people of culture read again’ 
By a great good fortune which 
richly deserves, the World History ¢ 
the Dance has found, through Begg 
Schénberg, a fine, clear, lyrical tran, 
lation, so that reading the book has 
something of the exhilaration of th. 
dance itself. 

The World History begins with the 
record of dance throughout the agy 
in terms of the two major characteris. 
tics of movement, dances out of har. 
mony with the body and dances ip 
harmony, or, as Plato distinguishes 
the types, ‘one ennobling the motion 
of the more beautiful bodies, th 
other parodying with distortion the 
motions of ugly bodies’. The theme 
of dances and dance rituals, especially 
in primitive civilizations, the form 
and choreographies of choral and in. 
dividual dances, the music that has, 
at various times, in various place, 
accompanied the dance and its rele 
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tion to the dance itself complete th > 


material of the first part of the volume. 
From the Greeks to our day the 
record is more closely pursued, not 
through the work of individual dan. 
cers but through the impulses— 
racial, national, cultural, human- 
which impelled change and progres. 
It is illuminating to find Mr. Sachs 
giving to Greece the credit for uniting 
all of the elements ‘gathered from al 
places and periods’ in one magnificent 
organism. With the Greeks, he says 
‘the progression of dance forms ha 
crystallized into a coexistence. We 
find the same people circling round | 
the sacred objects in meditation as did 
their earliest ancestors, imitating 
the ways and actions of animal 
losing themselves and becoming pot 
sessed in the mask, and obtaining th 
power of spirits and the attributes d 
gods through the frenzied ecstasy @ 
the dance. The same people re-r 
perience in dream transports the fate 
of their ancestors and expand it into 
popular drama, into world drama- 
with the recognition of its relation & 
society in the round dance and with 
the stamp of individualism in the sob 4 
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dance, with meek submission and with 

ial wisdom, solemn and grotesque, 
in earnest and in jest, in a boundless 
survey of everything human and 

human.’ 

on on from there through the 
modern world, it is again both en- 
lightening and encouraging to hear 
the historian say, ‘the twentieth 
century has rediscovered the body; 
not since antiquity has it been so 
loved, felt, honored. Nobody really 
aware of what is taking place today 


needs to be told this.’ 
FREDERICK MORTON 


WITH ART 
AWorld History of Art, by Sheldon 
Cheney. Viking: $5. The Arts, 
by Hendrik W illem Van Loon. 
Simon and Schuster: $3.95. 
LTHOUGH THEY employ different 
A methods and occasionally ex- 
press conflicting points of view, Mr. 
Cheney and Mr. Van Loon have the 
same aim. Both hope to bring Art, re- 
lieved of the deprecations attached to 
its capital A, close enough to the 
American people to become a usable 
part of everyday life. Mr. Cheney be- 
lieves that it should be so intricately 
bound up with a man’s inner existence 
that even Nature, its raw material, is 
sharper and clearer to his eyes. Mr. 
Van Loon remarks that a man who 
gives his guests ugly knives and forks 
at dinner cannot be an Art lover, no 
matter how many rare Italian paint- 
ings hang in his parlor. 

Both writers understand that they 
must make Art interesting and mean- 
ingful, and tear it away from the 
fashionable, the stodgy and the com- 
mercial. Their own personalities and 
the audiences they expect to appeal to 
send them down different paths. 

Mr. Cheney’s method is broad and 
sweeping. If he used it with less sin- 
cerity, it might grow wearisome with 
its weighty assemblage of facts. With 
somewhat of a professorial gesture he 
invites the reader to breeze with him 
all over the world and through a few 
thousand years of time to discover 
why scratchings on the Dordogne 
caves are a step toward Rockefeller 
Center. Mr. Cheney does the job well, 
for he is completely at home among 
origins, tendencies and influences. The 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


best pages of the book invariably sur- 
round some new development he has 
set out to trace. The reader cannot 
escape the author’s thrill when he 
writes of Romanesque Art: ‘The ani- 
mals of St. Trophime and of Vézelay 
... have more affinity with those of 
Siberia and thus of China, than with 
anything out of Athens or Alexandria 
or Rome.’ From the Vaphio cup he 
reconstructs vividly an entire Aegean 
culture, with its effects on the rest of 
the world. A painting from the Sung 
dynasty is made to remind us of our 
debt to ‘Oriental Art of the inner 
eye’. 

Mr. Cheney excels, too, in charting 
fluctuations inside a particular cul- 
ture. He watches the struggle between 
formalism and realism in Egypt as 
though it were a thrilling stage play. 
When Art criticism demands a more 
subjective attitude, however, he is 
less at ease. Periclean sculpture is 
judged hastily and Raphael disap- 
pears with embarrassment. A com- 
plex but great style like Baroque is 
undervalued and a painter like Bosch 
neceives scant space. 

It is precisely this confusion and 
complexity that Mr. Van Loon han- 
dles so well. His book is less a slowly 
unrolling panorama than a flash of 
lively pictures. He does not avoid 
startling juxtapositions, amusing fig- 
ures and rapid shifts in order to hold 
on to an idea. Consequently he is able 
to say of the Rococo era: ‘It was in 
many respects the most thoroughly 
civilized epoch in all history.’ 

If his book lacks the scope and far- 
sightedness of Mr. Cheney’s, it com- 
pensates for the loss with brilliance 
and wit. Whether writing or drawing, 


Mr. Van Loon is always a graphic | 


artist with a flair for quick summary. 
A cross on a grave symbolizes Mozart, 
and Velasquez becomes a dark figure 
near a flight of stairs and a red drape. 

WALT CRANE 


WITH LITERATURE 
From These Roots, by Mary M. 
Colum. Scribners: $2.50. 
ODERN literature is confused, 
wasteful and somewhat fren- 
zied. Much of it has slipped downward 
into trade writing. A little has gone 
sidewise to be divided among propa- 














When Ledies Meet 
Pursuit of Heppiness Both Your Houses 
Ceiling Zero The Show-off 
The Cradle Song Riders to the Sea 
The Disteff Side Cherity Begins — 
Creig's Wife Double Door 
Kind Lady Once in ¢ Lifetime 
The Old Maid The Inspector General 
Parnell Paris Bound 
Let Freedom Ring Ster Spangled 
The Music Master The Adding Machine 
Spring Tide Philip Goes Forth 
Juno and the Paycock Clear All Wires 
Plough end the Stars Young Woodley 
House of Connelly Night Over Teos 
Green Grow the Lilecs These Few Ashes 
Of Thee | Sing Alien Corn 

| Accent on Youth Roll Sweet Cheriot 
Shedow of « Gunmen The Vineger Tree 
Hay Fever Candlelight 
Three Cornered Moon Nosh 
The Perfect Alibi The Last Mile 
Animal! Kingdom Deisy Mayme 
The Dark Tower Street Scene 
Holidey School for Husbends 
Distant Drums Cock Robin 
Let Freedom Ring Paths of Glory 
Is Life Worth Living? The Torchbeerers 
Post Roed The Royal Family 
Alison's House Berkeley Sauere 
R.ULR. See Naples and Die 
The Tavern Dengerous Corner 
Roadside Ledy Precious Streem 
The Firebrand The White Headed Boy 
Call It a Day He 
White Wings Up Pops the Devil 






Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


Time and the Conways Johnny Johnson 
French Without Tears Spring Dence 
Reflected Glory Night Must Fall 
George and Margaret 200 Were Chosen 
Love From « Stranger Libell 

Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse Her Master's Voice 
Sweet Aloes Russet Mantle 

Storm Over Patsy Flowers of the Forest 
Abie’s Irish Rose Fresh Fields 

Miss Quis Outwerd Bound 

And Stars Remain Children of Darkness 
Black Limelight The Guardsmen 

The Fer Off Hills The Wind and the Rain 
Romance The Bishop Misbeheves 
Red Harvest Biography 

Pride and Prejudice Joyous Season 
Ladies of the Jury Squaring the Circle 
Ah, Wilderness The Shining Hour 
Mary of Scotland Brief Candie 

There's Always Juliet As Husbends Go 
Late Christopher Bean Most of the Geme 
Leburnum Grove Counsellor at Law 
Persone! Appearance Petticoat Fever 


The First Legion Playboy of the Western 
World 


Send for the 1938 Supplement to 
our Complete Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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Invitation 
to the Ballet 


By NINETTE DE VALOIS 


With 40 illustrations from photographs 


Miss de Valois is d actual ballet work 
and her book, written from the inside, pre- 
authentic picture 
of every phase of the ballet. With illus- 
trations vure. $5.00 


i OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS : NEW YORK 









THE WHITE BRIDGE 
A Play in One Act 
By Hildegarde Flanner, author of “Mansions” 


A striking one-act play commended to the special 
attention of amateur acting groups. The cast 
(13 men, 3 women, 2 boys, persons in the crowd) 
is varied and offers unusual possibilities for char- 
acter interpretation. The picturesque scene of the 
play is the footpath of a great bridge, and it 
offers unlimited ibilities in creating a setting 
of unusual symbolic design. minently 
actable, here is a thoughtful piece of work — one 
to leave an audience or reader with comeing © 
think about. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO., 35 West 32nd St., New York 




















Over 30,000,000 have seen 


In Old Kentucky 


Now: First Book Appearance 
with costume and scene illustrations 
Foreword by Barrett H. Clark 
Send check for $3 to 
PAUL MCPHARLIN 
Birmingham, Michigan 
Send 3¢ stamp for descriptive folder 
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: Important Reading ; 
g for Students g 
& 
é PLAYERS AT WORK @ 
By Morton Eustis. Nine distin- 2 
8 guished actors discuss the way they 9 
t attack a role and outline, from § 
6 practical experience, their methods ¢ 
8 of study and performance. With 16 
g illustrations. $1.50 3 
9 
g AN ACTOR PREPARES © 
g By Constantin Stanislavski. The @ 
famous director explains his meth- 
8 ods. $2.50 & 
7 
8 ACTING: The FirstSixLessons | 
g By Richard Boleslavsky. Essays in 5 
8 dialogue about the art of acting. & 
a 
g $1.50 ¢ 
: At your Bookseller, or from Fe 
g THEATRE ARTS, INC. © 
© 40 East 49th St., New York City 9 
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gandists, dilettantes, social workers 
and students of pathology. Readers 
today discover realism and tire of 
surrealism at the same time, confound 
romanticism and symbolism and yield 
themselves up willingly to a complete 
lack of direction. Yet modern litera- 
ture is hopeful. As Mrs. Colum notes, 
only a few great critical minds are 
needed to point the way toward 
clarity. The problem is to find them. 

In Europe all moved smoothly, if 
dully, until the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. French culture, with 
fixed standards, dominated. Then, in 
succession, Lessing devised the idea 
of literary nationalism, Herder ex- 
plored poetry and folklore, Words- 
worth and Coleridge admitted the 
humble man and the fantast into the 
company of kings and queens, while 
Sainte-Beuve gave importance to the 
doings of the bourgeois. Finally Taine 
brought in physiology and determin- 
ism. Little but a muddle could result 
from changes so rapid and abrupt as 
these. 

Mrs. Colum, mindful that a prophet 
of the future must interpret the past, 
spends most of the book examining 
the European roots. Much that she 
tells has already been stated, though 
rarely with such succinctness and 
sweeping coordination. The reader 
regrets only the small amount of time 
she allots to the flowers that have yet 
to spring from these roots. For few 
modern critics are so well equipped as 
Mrs. Colum herself to become sign- 
posts toward the future, and the sev- 
eral dozen pages she gives over to 
present-day tendencies are both care- 
ful and brilliant. She believes that 
pamphleteering in literature can reach 
a point where it will kill itself off by 
its own excesses. She argues that, if 
the artist has the right to fulfil his 
aesthetic duties, the populace has a 
right to fulfil its ethical duties and 
fight him back. 

But her most hopeful idea has to do 
with the slow infiltration of inter- 
nationalism into literature, via Ameri- 


'can writers. The Germans broke a 
| foreign culture by digging into their 


own folklore. Americans, too, have 
broken a foreign culture, only to find 
no folklore to dig into except a diluted 
and dislocated seventeenth-century 


English one. Years ago Hawthorne, 
Poe, Whitman and Henry James 
instinctively realized this defic; 
and made a vigorous start toward 
adoption of a world lore. Other writers 
have no choice but to follow, though 
the path is still vague. 

Exactly what part the drama jg tp 
have in the spread of the new inter. 
nationalism Mrs. Colum does nos 
make clear. Lessing, the first of the 
rebels, disseminated his ideas from the 
stage. Russia and Ireland used the 
drama to express an awakening na. 
tional consciousness. The theatre an. 
nounced the birth of both realism and 
romanticism in France. The possi. 
bility that America may employ the 
same method to develop its contribu. 
tion might enliven discouraged play. 
goers. Meanwhile, Mrs. Colum should 
feel duty bound to explain more 
elaborately to modern writers which 
way she believes they are growing 
from the roots she has assigned them, 
A reliable critic, she can afford herself 
a little rashness in her predictions, 

TOM SQUIRE 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


premieres 


The Metropolitan Book of the Opera, 
edited by Pitts Sanborn. Simon and 
Schuster: $3. Stories of operas and 
lives of their composers. 


Henrik Ibsen, edited by Angel Flores. 
Critics Group: $.35. Four essays ina 
Marxist analysis of Ibsen. 


English Costume, 1066-1830, by Dion 
Clayton Calthrop. Macmillan: $3.50. 
This generously illustrated history in 
a new, low-priced edition. 


A Book of Operas, by Henry Edward 
Krehbiel. Macmillan: $1.49. The two 
original volumes combined in one 
cheap edition. 


Film and School, by Helen Rand and 
Richard Lewis. Appleton-Century: 
$7.72. Moving pictures as a force in 
education. 


We Make the Movies, edited by Nancy 
Naumburg. Norton: $3. Hollywood 


technicians write on their functions. 
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Lucas and Pritchard 





ON BORROWED TIME 


Jo Mielziner has devised realistic but poetic sets for this indulgent fantasy 
about an old man who chases Death up an apple tree and goes on living to 
protect a young grandson from misery. Paul Osborn’s adaptation of the 
lawrence Edward Watkin novel follows the text closely, despite allevia 
tions of Gramps Northrup’s frequent and blasphemous outbursts. Dudley 
Digges and Dorothy Stickney are cast as the grandparents, with Peter 
Holden and Lawrence Robinson alternating in the role of the sensitive child 
who finally yields himself and Gramps to the suave and fatal man in the tree. 
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THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years’ 
intensive training 
in theatre technics 


Catalogue on request 


Tel: BRy 9-9766 


Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 


WwW 
MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of Drama Department 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 


Assistant Head of Drama Department 


























Test Your Theatre I. @.! 
Here Are the Authors of ‘ 
A Generation of Lost Plays 





This is a memory test. It is also, we fear, a proof of how little permanent 
reward falls to Broadway's twentieth-century playwrights. Here is a list of 
all the dramatists whose plays are mentioned in ‘A Generation of Lost Plays 
(Page 207) 
acclaim in their day. The names follow the sequence used in listing the 
plays; the number of the playwright, in each of the three groups, is the same 
as the number ascribed to the play in the article. Names in brackets are those 


dramatists, all of them, who have achieved success or critical} 





of playwrights who have adapted a foreign drama. | 

Turn back to the article and write your own list of authors’ names before | 
you consult this page, noting both authors where the work is 4 collaboration 
Then check the results, crediting yourself with one point for each play cor- | 
rectly assigned. A perfect score would be 170. We doubt whether the old. | 
est inhabitant can get more than 136, so quickly are the great events of | 
yesterday forgotten. 
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DANCE DEPARTMENT Rinehart fn escga 26 Elmer Rice 13 Lees Wateacelia 
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16 Rachel Crothers ve Marc Connelly W. A. Drake) 
Ballet IRENE PLyztk | 17 Andre Picard 29 John Balderston 28 Hatcher Hughes 15 George Kaufman 
Hlawatian FRANCES RYAN David Belasco 30 Alberto Casella 29 H.R. Lenormand Moss Hart 
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KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


Summer School August 4th-31st 
_ 


Professional Education for Stage 


Full 


Dancers and Dance Teachers 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 
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School of Dancing 


OFFERS ANNUAL 


i988 TOUR OF 
EUROPE 


Open to all interested in Travel 


Two Months All-Expense Tour 
Includes Teachers’ Course, Les- 
sons in Paris, London. Sail Mav 
27th — French Line, Chicago 
Travel Headquarters. Write for 
information 159 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 








PERRY-MANSFIELD 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


Intensive 2 months’ course in acting, directing 
staging. Emphasis on improvisation and body 
movement. Dance under direction of DORIS 
HUMPHREY. Fully equipped stage and 
workshop. Classes and rehearsals 8:30 A.M 
to 10:30 P.M. five days a week. Write for 
schedule of plays produced 









High, cool, mountain country, ideal for 
vacation, study. Riding, swimming, 
tennis, trips to Utah and New Mexico. 


Booklet announcing 1938 staff 


upon request 


Charlotte Perry, Director 
Until June 1, 26 Oxford Road, Larchment, N. Y. 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Vitractions current in New York, a list 
of those that have closed since the last 
recording and some to look forward to 
(dates indefinite). The opening dates 
appear WwW parenthe SOS after the title. 


ON THE BOARDS 


FOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933 
drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. Producers: 
Kirkland and Grisman. 





YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec. | 


14, 1930 .) by George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 
With Henry Travers and Josephine Hull 


BROTHER RAT (Dec. 10 ) by John 
Monks, Jr., and Fred Finklehoffe. Pro 
ducer: George Abbott. 


fTHE WOMEN 
Boothe 
by Robert Sinclair. With Margalo Gill- 
more and Ilka Chase. 


ROOM SERVICE (May 19 


(Dec. 26 .) by 


a by John 


Clare | 
Producer: Max Gordon. Directed | 


Murray and Allen Boretz. Producer and | 


director: George Abbott. 


THE STAR-WAGON (Sept. 
well Anderson. Produced 
by 
Mielziner. With Burgess Meredith, Lillian 
Gish, Mildred Natwick and _ Russell 
Collins. 


29) by Max 


SUSAN AND GOD (Oct. 7) comedy by 
Rachel Crothers. Producer: John Golden 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Gertrude 
Lawrence, Paul McGrath and Nancy 


Kelly. 


MANY MANSIONS (Oct. 27) social drama 
by Jules Eckert Goodman and Eckert 
Goodman. Directed by Lee Strasberg 


With Alexander Kirkland. 


AMPHITRYON 38 (Nov. 7) adaptation by 


S. N. Behrman from the French of Girau 
doux. Producer: Theatre Guild. Directed 
by Bretaigne Windust. Settings by Lee 
Simonson. With Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fon 
tanne, Edith King and Richard Whorf 


I'D RATHER BE RIGHT (Nov. 2) musical | 
comedy by George S. Kaufman and Moss | 
Hart. Songs by Rodgers and Hart. Pro- | 


and directed | 
Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo | 
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hanya holm studio 
school of dancing 


concentrated course 
starts june 13 


hanya holm group 


demonstrations 


1938-39 now booking 
e@ 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. 


concerts 









THE THREE 
GRACES: 
Taglioni, 

Fanny Elssler 

and Cerito 


COMPLETE 
EBOOK OF 
BALLETS 


by Cyril W. Beaumont 







A monumental work that presents 
the scenarios of the most famous bal- 
lets, from circa 1800 to the present, 
grouped together under their chore- 
ographers with full particulars of 
the author, the theme, the costumes 
and scenery, the composer of the 
music and the date and place of 
first production with the original 
cast. An invaluable reference, the 
COMPLETE BOOK OF BALLETS is to 
the ballet lover what The Complete 
Opera Book is to the opera goer. 
1,000 pages, 183 illustrations. $6.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’'S SONS 
2 West 45th Street, New York 




















Intensive Summer Course in 
Dance Technique 
and Composition 
June, 1938 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
LOUIS HORST 


For information address : 


Secretary 
Marthe Graham Studio 
66 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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VICTOR JORY 


“I cannot hope to find adequate terms to express 
what! consider my debt to the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse, but I can truthfully say that I know the 
training, contacts and experience I derived from my 
association with the Playhouse are responsible in 
no small measure for whatever success I have 
achieved.”’— Victor Jory. 

Practical training for stage and screen...based on twenty 
years’ experience of the internationally famous Pasadena 
Playhouse. ..equips you for any branch of dramatic en- 
deavor...acting, producing, directing or technical. Ex- 
perience before paying audiences. We produce constantly 
on three stages with openings attended by talent scouts 
from nearby Hollywood. Other players, beside Victor 
Jory, who have gone from Playhouse to profitable ca 
reers include Wayne Morris, Gloria Stuart, Randolph 
Scott, Robert Young, Anne Shirley, Onslow Stevens, 
Douglass Montgomery. Two-year course emphasizes 





development of students’ individual talents and includes | 


not only acting, diction, make-up and other back-stage 
arts, but also cultural advantages such as languages, 
literature of drama, etc. 
Write General Manager for a copy 
of our new pictorial catalog 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
General Manager 


GILMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 $O. EL MOLINO AVE., PASADENA, CALIF. 





they DO wear.. 
on 9O”., of the 


nation's stages.. 


is made of 


DY WAT BS 


THEATRICAL 


‘FABRICS: 


Do as they all do — get 
costume & drapery fabrics 


Dy: WAG.V\ Bom ev ier 


142 We ; St. + New York 








ducer: Sam H. Harris. Setting by Donald 
Oenslager. With George M. Cohan, Taylor 
Holmes and Bijou Fernandez. 


GOLDEN BOY (Nov. 4) by Clifford Odets. 
Producer: Group Theatre. Settings by 
Mordecai Gorelik. With Frances Farmer, 
Luther Adler, Jules Garfield and Morris 
Carnovsky. 


JULIUS CAESAR (Nov. 11) Shakespeare's 
history in modern dress. Producers: 
Welles and Houseman. Settings by 
Samuel Leve. Music by Blitzstein. With 
George Coulouris and Orson Welles. 


FATHER MALACHY’S MIRACLE (Nov. 
17) comedy adapted by Brian Doherty 
from Bruce Marshall’s novel. Producer: 
Delos Chappell. Directed by Worthington 
Miner. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Al 
Shean, St. Clair Bayfield and John Call. 


OF MICE AND MEN (Nov. 23) John 
Steinbeck’s dramatization of his novel. 
Producer: Sam H. Harris. Directed by 
George S. Kaufman. Settings by Donald 
Oenslager. With Wallace Ford, Broderick 
Crawford and Claire Luce. 


HOORAY FOR WHAT! (Dec. 1) musical 
satire by E. Harburg, Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse. Producer: Lee Shu- 
bert. Direction and settings by Vincente 
Minnelli. With Ed Wynn. 


BETWEEN THE DEVIL (Dec. 22) musical 
farce by Dietz and Schwartz. Producer: 
Lee Shubert. Settings by Albert Johnson. 
With Jack Buchanan and Evelyn Laye. 


PINS AND NEEDLES (Dec. 25) revue 
with music and lyrics by Harold J. Rome. 
Sketches by Arent, Blitzstein, Lisenberg 
and Friedman. Producer: Labor Stage. 


THREE WALTZES (Dec. 25) operetta with 
music arranged by Oscar Straus. Lyrics 
by Clare Kummer. Producer: Jake Shu- 
bert. Settings by Watson Barratt. With 
Kitty Carlisle, Glenn Anders and Ann 
Andrews. 


A DOLL’S HOUSE (Dec, 27) the Ibsen play 
revised by Thornton Wilder. Produced 
and directed by Jed Harris. Settings by 
Donald Oenslager. With Ruth Gordon, 
Dennis King, Paul Lukas and Sam Jaffe. 


THE SHOEMAKER'’S HOLIDAY (Jan. 1, 
1938) Dekker’s Elizabethan comedy. 
Producers: Welles and Houseman. Music 
by A. Lehman Engel. With Whitford 
Kane, Hiram Sherman, Marian Warring- 
Manley and Vincent Price. 


THE CRADLE WILL ROCK (Jan. 3) 
operetta by Marc Blitzstein. Producers: 
Welles and Houseman. With Olive Stan- 
ton, Bert Weston, Le Roi Operti, John 
Adair and Howard da Silva 


ALI. THAT GLITTERS (Jan. 19) by 
Baragwanath and Simpson. Produce 
Cseorge Abbott. Directed by Mr. Abbott 
Settings by John Root. With Allyn Joslyn 
and Arline Francis. 


BACHELOR BORN (Jan. 25) comedy 
by lan Hay. Producer: Lee Shubert 
Directed by Frederick Leister. With 
Peggy Simpson and Frederick Leister. 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE (Jan. 26) 
Irish drama by Paul Vincent Carroll. 
Producer: Eddie Dowling. Directed by 
Peter Godfrey. Settings by David Twacht 
man. With Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Sara 
Allgood and Julie Haydon. 


JOURNEYMAN (Jan. 37) dramatization 
by Hayes and Alexander of Erskine Cald 
well’s novel. Producer: Sam Byrd. Di 
rected by Mr. Caldwell, Settings by Nat 
Karson. With Will Geer. 





ON BORROWED TIME (Feb. 3) han 
adapted by Paul Osborn from i aesaitagy 
Watkin’s novel. Producer: Dwight nce, 

Wiman. Directed by Joshua Logan — 

tings by Jo Mielziner. With Dudley pj Set 

Dorothy Stickney and Frank Coaroy 

OUR TOWN (Feb. 4) by Thornt 
Produced and directed by Jed yi 
Settings by Raymond Sovey. With Fes 
Craven and Evelyn Varden. rant 


HOW TO GET TOUGH ABOUT IT (Fes 
8) by Robert Ardrey. Producer: Gusthet 
McClintic. With Katherine Locke Ken 
Smith and Myron McCormick. 


ROOSTY (Feb. 15) by Martin B 
Producer: Albert Lewis. Directed by f2 
Strasberg. Settings by Nat Karson With 
William MHarrigan, Katherine Emery 
Mary Morris and Zamah Cunningham, 


ONCE IS ENOUGH (Feb. 15) comedy by 
Frederick Lonsdale. Producer Gilbes 
Miller. Directed by Mr. Lonsdale and 
Mr. Miller. With Ina Claire, Hugh Wik 


liams and Viola Keats. 


MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL (fy 
16) poetic play by T. S. Eliot. Producers 
Gilbert Miller and Ashley Dukes, pj. 
rected by E. Martin Browne. With Rober 
Speaight, E. Martin Browne and English 
cast. | 


CASEY JONES (Feb. 19) by Rober 
Ardrey. Producer: Group Theatre, Dj. 
rected by Elia Kazan. Settings by Mor. 
decai Gorelik. With Charles Bickford 
Peggy Conklin and Curt Conway. 


WINE OF CHOICE (Feb. 21) by S. N 
Behrman. Producer: Theatre Guild, With 
Claudia Morgan, Leslie Banks and Alex. 
ander Woollcott. 


MAN ON THE DOCK (Feb. 21) satirica 
comedy by Ephron and_ Rosenberg 
Producers: Jacoves and Cabot. With 
Alan Baxter and Elspeth Eric 


LOOKING FORWARD 
SAVE ME THE WALTZ (Feb. 28) by 


Katharine Dayton. Producer: Max Gor 
don. Directed by Robert B. Sinclair. Set- 
tings by Jo Mielziner. With Laura Hope 
Crews, Mady Christians and Leo G, Car 
roll. i 


THE SEA GULL (March 21) revival o 
Chekhov play. Producer: Theatre Guild 
Directed by Alfred Lunt. With Alfred 
l.unt, Lynn Fontanne and Uta Hagan 





WHITEOAKS (March) dramatization by 
Mazo de la Roche of her novel. Producer 
Anglo American Productions. With 
Stephen Haggard and Ethel Barrymore 


YOU NEVER KNOW (March) by Geyet 
and Farkas, with music by Cole Porter and 
Robert Katscher. Producer: Jake Shubert 
Settings by Albert Johnson. With Chiftoa 
Webb, Libby Holman, Lupe Velez and 
Toby Wing 


CLOSED 


RIGHT THIS WAY (Jan. 5-15) 

TORTILLA FLAT (Jan. 12-15) 

TIME AND THE CONWAYS (Jan. 3-29) 

THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH (Jan. 5-29 
STOP-OVER (Jan. 11-29) 

IF I WERE YOU (Jan. 24-29) 

SUNUP TO SUNDOWN (Feb. 1-5) 


THE BRIDAL CROWN (Feb. 5-5) 
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KING- SMITH 


PLAYHOUSE 
| | SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


Coeducational 


| iitintieeaen Courses in Acting and 
Play Production in New, Picturesque 
Little Thestre 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS, 
MUSIC, DANCING 
and allied arts 


School residence for young women. Boarding ar- 
rangements for young men 
For Catalog, address che Secretary 


1745 New Hampshire Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 
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FEAGIN SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ART 


Summer Session in 
New York City 


July 11— 
e 
INTENSIVE COURSE 
in ACTING 


August 19 


@ Directing 





@ Producing 

@ Stagecraft 

@ Teaching 

@ Speech 

@® Radio Technique 
* 


Modern Little Theatre 
Complete Radio Equipment 
Separate Children’s Department 





Public Performances Regularly 


New Term —April Ist 
Write for ¢ atalogue i 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
630 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 


* MUSIC + DANCE + ART + RADIO 
CORNISH 322°: 
SEATTLE 


NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 
* 


DANCE DEPARTMENT 
Vodern BonNIE Birp 
Ballet IRENE FLyzik 


Hawaiian FRANCES RYAN 
DOROTHY FISHER 
SERRETA THIEI 


HARRY PRIESTLY 


Stage and Tap 
Eurythmics 
Fencing 
Address Registrar for Catalog 
24TH YEAR 


When 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 


the A. H. WOODS 


ACADEMY OF MODERN ACTING 























Stage Door at the Theetre of the Acedemy, four 


After the productions of The Green Hat and 
students received offers from the above companies for motion picture and radio broedcasting tests. 


INSURE YOUR STAGE AND SCREEN CAREER by tested training under the supervision of 
A. H. WOODS, Broadway producer, and discoverer of Claudette Colbert, Kay Francis, Joan 
Blondel!l, Charles Ruggles, Glenda Farrell, George Brent and other stage and screen stars. 


Enroll Now for Summer Term Fall Term Opens October 3rd 
Catalogue G on request 
63 West 44th Street, New York City 
Adjoining the Algonquin Hotel 
MUrray Hill 2-3535 








CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England 


under the direction of 


MICHAEL CHEKHOV 


Formerly Director of the Second Moscow Art Theetre 


Professional theatre training offered under the per- 

sonal supervision of Mr. Chekhov. Qualifying students 

will be accepted at end of three year course in 

permanent company to tour Europe and America. 
For further information, apply to 


Chekhov Theatre Studio 


c/o Mme. Tamara Daykarhanove, 29 West 56th Street, New York 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 


ROVINCETOWN 


THEATRE 
Studio of Acting 


(Where the untalented are rejected) 


66 Fifth Ave., New York City 


REGINALD GOODE, Director 
Tel.: SPring 7-3543 


LEARN TO ACT 
BY ACTING 


with the 


Reginald Goode Players 


At Their Summer Theatre 


CLINTON HOLLOW, N. Y. 


Fifth Stock Season 
June 6th — Sept. 5th 


A Broadway Success produced every 
week-end. Complete Professional Train- 
ing in Acting, Directing, Diction, Make- 
up, Stage Etiquette, under the personal 
direction of 


REGINALD GOODE 


NOTE: Beginners do not “‘sit around’’ watching 
professionals, for every part in every production 
is played by a STUDENT before a normal paying 
audience. Advanced students with arresting per 
sonalities cast in ‘Star’’ roles. Theatre has been 
enlarsed 3 times in 4 years. 


No applicant accepted unless possessing definite 
talent. Beginners quickly lose self-consciousness 
under original methods. Interviews by appoint- 
ment only. 


Enrollment Strictly Limited 
NO SCHOLARSHIPS 


“It is a pleasure to be able to recommend your 


school with a clear conscience.''"—Theatre Guild 








**. .. IF L succeed it will be due to your training 
at the Summer Theatre.’ — Doris Nolan 


WRITE THE SECRETARY FOR BROCHURE 


Theatre Guild, Lee Shubert, Philip 
Merivale, Eva Le Gallienne, Brock Pemberton, 
Fox, Paramount, RKO, etc. 


Sponsors: 











| 
1 








Form 


r students: Alice Brady, Clark Gable. Among studet 
with Warner Bros.; Shepperd Strudwick in Marie Ant 
“You Can't Take It With You"; Margot 


Jess Barker in 
} 


|15 WEST 67th STREET, 








THE WESTCHESTER PLAYHOUSE 
Lawrence Farms, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
DAY TUTTLE, Director, RICHARD SKINNER, Manager 
in association with 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA'S SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


announce a fifth season of 


THE SUMMER DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 
8 Weeks July 5-August 29 


COURSES will be offered in Technique of Acting, Scenes, Stage Make-Up, Voice Production, Dic. 


tion, Dancing. Also, observation of rehearsals. 


Qualifying students will have opportunity to appear in Playhouse productions with such distinguished 
stars, who have recently appeared at Mt. Kisco, as Ina Claire, Henry Fonda, Eugenie Leontovich 
Ruth Gordon, Eva Le Gallienne, Margaret Sullavan, Frances Farmer, Henry Hull, Anna May Wong 
Vincent Price, Mildred Natwick, Phillips Holmes, Margaret Anglin, Myron McCormick 

For further information address FRANCES DEITZ, Registrar 


Tamara Daykarhanova's School for the Stage 


29 W. 56 St., New York, N. Y. 


Tel: CO 5-5834.5 
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THE IRVINE SCHOOL 


THEODORA IRVINE, Director 


STAGE ° 


SCREEN ° 


re THEATRE 
LEATH LODER, Associate Director 


RADIO 


Learn to Act through Daily Rehearsals and 
Weekly Performances 


Acting Technique, Improvisation, Radio, Fencing, Dancing, Voice and Make-up 


Day and Evening Courses 


Enroll Now for Spring Term bd 


Write for Catalog T. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Saturday Morning Children's Class 


ents : in M n Pictures: ¢ 


inette with Norma Shearer, M. G. M. Or 
ing in “Father Mala s Mir 


Ster 


Work sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne and Dame Sybil Thorndike 


Summer Session 


July 11 to Aug. 16 


Telephone: ENdicott 92-3345 

















Summer Dance Courses 


DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


June 20 to July 1 Aug. 15 to Aug. 26 


Each course consists of forty hours 
intensive class work in technique, 
dance form and composition. 
Tuition — $50 
Enrollment limited 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 
349 West 86th Street New York City 
SChuyler 4-1216 




















Faculty: 


Guest Directors: 


16 West 46th Street 





THE 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE offers two years’ intensive training in theatre technics 


SPEECH .... Laura Elliot, Fanny Bradshaw, Edith Stebbins, 


Lehman Engel 


MOVEMENT .. Martha Graham, Louis Horst, Blanche Talmud, 


Anna Sokolow 


ACTING. ... Sanford Meisner STAGE DESIGN. .Isaac Benesch 


Norris Houghton, John Houseman, Felix Jacoves, 
Irene Lewisohn, Wesley McKee, John O’Shaughnessy 
NEW YORK CITY 

Catalogue on Request 


BRyant 9-9766 











house 


has produce 
has called it ‘‘the most prolific p® 


In twenty years the Pasadena Play 


900 plays. Stage 


producing organization 10 America’’. Our School o& 
you that experience to equip you for Career as act - 
rector, playwright, technician or teacher of drama 


are regularly producing on three stages in a $650, 
theatrical ‘‘plant’’. Openings attended by screen a 
stage talent scouts. Famous names which Playhowt 
helped start to success include Wayne Morris, Giom 
Stuart. Robert Young, Victor Jory, Anne Shirley, Ons 
Stevens, Douglass Montgomery and others. New @® 
log, with sixty photographs of school activities, & 
you all details of two-year c 


Write General Manager for it 


PLAYHOUS! 


CHAS. F. PRICKE 
33 SO. EL MOLINO AVE., PASADENA, Chil 
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